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The special cut paper pattern designs, which have proved 
to be #0 popular @ feature with our readers during the past 
year, have been resumed for the season 

These patterns, which are most carefully prepared by an 
expert cutter, are designed to bring within the reach of our 
readers, at a moderate cost, well-cut costumes of the latest and 
most select Paria designs The patterns are made in one 
standard size only. An order coupon with prices and fur- 
ther details will be Sound on page 21, 


FFORTS ARE NOW BEING MADE TO 
raise funds for the building of a Historical Gal- 
lery in connection with the Academy of Design 
to be erected on Morning Side Heights. 

‘I feel,” one of the committee is quoted as 

saying, ‘‘that there should be some place in 

America, some museum, for a collection representing 

American Art from its very foundation. Through such a 

medium the American people might be taught something 

of the work of their early native artists In the past, and 

there should be a complete collection of such work within 

the walls of the Academy's new home, freely open to the 
public throughout the year.” 

Mr. Nichols then goes on to add that which we will all 
recognize as truth, without having thought to formulate 
it for ourselves, that no other civilized country in the 
world can show so completely the history of its art devel- 
opment—possibly, it might be added, because no other 
civilized country is quite so young, which fact, however, 
will make the proposed collection none the less interesting 
to us. Passing over the work of the very early American 
painters, such as Benjamin West, Stuart, Sully, and, later, 
Durand, the father of American landscape-painters, the 
real art movement of America began with Kensett, McEn- 
tee, Sandford Gifford, Quartley, and the men of their day, 
many of whom are now known to the more progressive 
young painters as the Hudson River School—a sobriquet 
derived from their constant selection of subjects to be 
found along that noble river. 

The historical collection now proposed, once properly 
housed and classified, would prove not only to collectcrs, 
but to our painters themselves, two things—first, that no 
other school achieved so much with such limited oppor- 
tunities for study or for comparison with the work of 
contemporaneous painters abroad; and second—and this 
may be a surprise to most of our young men—that very 
few of our painters of to-day can express more truthfully 
or with better technique the several phases of nature 
loved by these earlier men. We remember a Venice, of 
Sandford Gifford, suffused in golden light, painted by 
that master of color in the late fifties, and belonging to 
the Astor collection, which stands unrivalled among the 
works of any living Venetian painters of to-day, either 
here or abroad, If this picture could be added to the 
proposed collection, an important service would be ren- 
dered not only to the art students of the future, but to 
the public as well. Perhaps some generous woman will 
make this possible. 


to be given this year in New York’s East Side slums 

will be remarkable. It is to be for the amusement 
of several hundred tenement-house children, but an ad- 
vance account published in a daily paper leaves even 
sedate grown-ups full of curious anticipation. Accord- 
ing to this account the procession will be led by ‘‘ the 
bluest-blooded boy in New York, Master Schuyler Ham- 
ilton ILL., a lineal descendant of nearly every distinguished 
manor family of the Knickerbocker peerage.” Then will 
follow the procession of torches, composed—again ac- 
cording to promise—of twelve society belles and young 
matrons in vestments of golden silk cassocks and white 
lace cottas, with veils of white and gold illusion. But 
even this is not all. A second procession will follow hard 
upon the heels of the first one, and Queen Lavinia L., of 
the Holland Dames, is to be the bright particular star of 
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this part of the celebratign. It will be remembered that 
a year ago Miss Lavinia Dempsey was crowned Queen of 
the Holland Dames, the ceremony taking place at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. She will be attended at the Twelfth- 
Night party, as she was at her coronation, by her knights 
and ladies-in-waiting. She will wear her famous crown 
and carry her sceptre, which is in the form of a gold 
tulip. On this occasion, however, she will lose her slip- 
per, and the children will hunt for it—hunt anxiously and 
assiduously,-because the lacky child who finds it will re- 
ceive a present from the royal hands of Queen Lavinia. 
There will be more presents in the great Twelfth-Night 
cake, weighing seventy-five pounds and illuminated by 
twelve tapers, Anybody can see that it will be a great 
oecasion. New York at large has a way of not taking 
such things seriously, but the children will probably not 
make any such error in judgment. 


HREE WOMEN WHO HAVE DIED WITHIN 
T the last year will be honored with memorials. 
One will be for Miss Reubena Hyde Walworth, 

who was one of the victims of the recent war. Miss 
Walworth contracted typhoid feyer while nursing the 
soldiers at Montauk, and died after a few weeks’ illness. 
The alumnae of Vassar College intend to fill one of the 
library alcoves at the college with a collection of works 
on the subject of art, and to make the collection a me- 
morial to Miss Walworth. The Saratoga Chapter of the 
D. A. R., to which she belonged, will place a monument 
over her grave, A memorial in honor of Miss Winnie 
Davis is planned by the Daughters of the Confederacy. 
It will probably take the form of a new hall in connec- 
tion with the Georgia Normal and Industrial College at 
Milledgeville. The third memorial is in honor of Madame 
Romero, who, as the wife of the Mexican minister, was 
one of the most beloved of the leaders of Washington so- 
ciety. Madame Romero was an American by birth. Two 
projects are under consideration. One is to raise $1000 
to furnish a room in the Garfield Memorial Hospital in 
Washington. The other is to erect a memorial hall in 
Alexandria, Virginia, to be a part of the John Hay 
Normal and Industrial School. People have often com- 
mented on the fact that there are no public monuments 
to women in this country. The one in New Orleans, 
erected to the working-woman known simply as ‘‘ Mar- 
garet,” is almost the only example. This is nothing to 
be regretted. Most of the statues of public men in this 
country are a blot on our city streets. They only add to 
women’s satisfaction in the way they have chosen of 
honoring other women. This way has not led to the per- 
petration of wretched monuments, but to the erection of 
hospitals, schools, dormitories, the endowment of asylums 
and colleges.. These are the best memorials iu the world. 


ROM ONE OF THE LARGEST AND BEST 
F known department houses of town a Delated order 

was received on Christmas eve. The lady of the 
house was inclined to return it, it being too late to be of 
service to her, but the cheerfulness of the delivery-man, 
and his readiness to oblige ber in suggesting how it 
might be returned, quite disarmed her. ‘‘ Send it back,” 
he said; ‘‘no fuss won't be made, I'm sorry it’s late, but 
we're awfully driven. I won't get back myself to the 
stables until two or three in the morning, but I don’t 
mind, they’re so good to us. They always have some- 
thing for us to eat when we get there, no matter what 
time it is.” His readiness to oblige her and bis loyalty 
to his employers were a revelation to the householder, 
who, like many others in New York, had been accus- 
tomed to hearipg outbursts of quite a different order from 
the discontented employees of various firms. 

She kept the package, of course, although she had al- 
ready supplied its place; the courtesy of the man was 
so charming. She ventured to detain the driver with a 
three-minute series of questions. She was curious to dis- 
cover the reason for a loyalty so unusual in New York, 
and she learned that the welfare of its employees was 
a subject never neglected by the firm with which this 
driver was confected. She had known that its young 
women were looked after—that a matron was always in 
attendance, ready to be summoned from one part of the 
store to another should any girl be taken ill or need her; 
that ample time for lunch was set apart every day; that 
visiting nurses were provided for any girl detained at 
home by illness —but that this paternal interest extended 
even to the drivers and delivery-men of the establish- 
meypt came to her as a genuine surprise. Something of 
the effect which this kind of consideration has made on 
the employees of other establishments may be gathered 
from the remarks made by the small-delivery agent of 
another establishment, who, mistaken for the man with 
the belated bundle, was roundly scolded. ‘‘I hope you 
ain’t going to make no complaint,” he said, “if your 
bundle don’t come. I wouldn't, if I was you. That firm’s 
too good to its men.” Such loyalty, even from strangers, 
seems quite worth the winning. The wonder is that it 
should so seldom be considered worth while by others. 


HE NEW GYMNASIUM WHICH MRS. AU- 
43 gustus Hemenway has presented to Radcliffe Col- 

lege, formerly the Harvard Annex, is provided with 
a swimming-school, and in the quality of its appointments 
is quite the equal of the larger and now famous Hemenway 
Gymnasium presented to Harvard College by her hus- 
band, The system of training at Radcliffe will, however, 
vary, a steady and systematic course of work being sub- 
mitted for the more violent work used in the system laid 
out for the men. The swimming-pool and some of the 
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apparatus thave been donated by Miss Hovey of Boston. 
It is nearly a score of-years since the first classes of the 
Harvard Annex were formed. Mo&t of them were then 
held in a small house on the Appian Way. In “those 
days the college library was open to the students of the 
Annex, though the gymnasium kept its doors closed. The 
first gymnastic classes were little more than classes in 
calisthenics, held in one small outside room, in which the 
apparatus was of the most meagre description and the 
training of a mild and primitive order. The new gym- 
nasium, a building one hundred by fifty-three feet, and 
constructed of Harvard brick, stands back of the old Fay 
House, long since adapted to the special needs of the 
Radcliffe students. 


HERE IS ALWAYS AN EXQUISITE” AND 
T womanly ‘touch in the letters which Queen Vic- 
toria addresses to her subjects, whether the letter 
be general, like that one addressed to the public when her 
grandson, the Duke of Clarence, died, extolling his lovable 
and gentle qualities—a letter hung in fac-simile in many 
an English inn and home—or whether it be addressed to 
special individuals whose special bereavements have 
touched her. One of these letters—one to Lord Selborne 
on the death of his wife—has just appeared in his pub- 
lished memoirs. ‘‘It is for you, to whom she was so de- 
voted,” the Queen writes, ‘‘ that I feel so deeply, for to 
lose the loved companion of one’s life is losing half one’s 
own existence. From that time everything is different, 
every event seems to lose its effect: for joy which cannot 
be shared by those who feel everything with you is no 
joy; and sorrow is only redoubled when it cannot be 
shared and soothed by the one who alone Could do so. 
The longer God has permitted us to remain together, the 
more acute must be the agony of separation, and 1 do 
most sincerely feel for you. No children can replace a 
wife—or a husband—may they be ever so good and de- 
voted. One must bear one’s burden alone.” 
It is in letters like this that the secret of the Queen’s 
peculiar hold upon her subjects is revealed. 


nand de Rothschild, who died in London the other 

day, that the Prince of Wales broke his knee-cap last 
summer. The baron was one of his most intimate friends 
and a well-known figure in London. He left a fortune 
estimated at ten millions of dollars, and to the British 
Museum he bequeathed a magnificent collection of art 
treasures. On the day of his funeral all the London ’bus- 
drivers wore his racing colors—amber and dark blue— 
tied to their whips, the ribbons being fastened with a slip 
of crape. He was one of their most generous friends, and 
for years it had been his habit at Christmas to send to each 
driver and conductor a brace of pheasants and a bottle of 
wine. 

The London "bus-driver, by-tlie-way, is one of the most 
interesting denizens of the great metropolis, and every en- 
lightened tourist. now makes it a point to occupy a seat 
beside him while in town. Even the English people of 
rank are beginning to understand the unique quality of a 
drive beside one of these characters, and now and then at 
rare intervals a lady of rank is permitted, under proper 
protection, to fill a seat on top of one of his "busses. He 
knows everything about London, and is able to recognize 
most of its distinguished inhabitants. 
ing proclivities he touches his whip. 

He is quite a different personage from the driver with 
the bulbous nose whom Punch loved to caricature. He is, 
for the most part, young, well dressed, alert, and temper- 
ate. A rigid examination is necessary before he is per- 
mitted to mount his box or assume control of the reins. 


|" WAS AT THE HOUSE OF THE BARON FERDI- 


To those of sport- 


HE WOMEN OF THE HOUSE 
OF ORANGE. BY WILLIAM 
ELLIOT GRIFFIS. 


In the crescent city on the Y., Holland’s me- 
tropolis, I saw last September the ‘‘ coronation” of Queen 
Wilbelmina, a museum of the relics of her illustrious an- 
cestry collected from all over Europe, and a sumptuous 
volume treating, by type and picture, of her female pred- 
ecessors. —_ rom their memorials in art and the 
impressions they made by virtue of their birth and station, 
it is good to inquire how the women of the House of 
Orange stand with posterity because of their womanly 
graces and character. 

Solomon has a strong proverb suggesting the great dif- 
ference in value between the humblest (in Oriental view) 
of living creatures and the king of beasts—a proverb on 
which the amazingly evolved, involved, and conventional 
lions in Holland's heraldry, contrasted with the house- 
hold pet which saved the great William's life and is 
figured on his statues and tomb, throw a curious light. 

evertheless, resisting the temptation to write of the 
Queen of Hearts whom I have seen close at hand a 
dozen times this first week in autumn of 1898, I must 
tell first of the mother of the greatest born of women in 
the House of Orange. 

The castle of Nassau-Dillenburg, in Germany, has long 
been a picturesque ruin, though in recent years the de- 
scendants of its former owners, whose blood now runs in 
most of the royal families of Europe, have erected over 
it a memorial tower. The castle was a true home, how- 
ever, when on the 30th of September, 1531, Juliana of 
Stolberg became the second wife of William the Rich 
(that is, rich in children). Two portraits and as many 
specimens of her handwriting are before me as I write, 
and very tender and beautiful are her letters to her great 
son, the Father of the Father-land, whom the Dutch al- 
mostadore. After Motley, what need to tell of this mother, 
who, having borne five sons and seven daughters, trained 
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them in love to God and all things pure andghigh? Un- 
affected piety, tender al-love, unceasing sympathy 
with her offspring, market her life of seventy four years. 
Of her five sons, noblé in every’ meaning of the word, 
four poured out first theig’ gold ‘and then their blood for 
the Dutch Republic—Ado!phus at Heiligerlee ~_ Dutch 
Lexington); vis and Henry on the doleful heath of 
Mook; William by assaSSination at Delft; John, a true 
statésman, as were William and Louis also, is the father 
of the Union of Utrecht, where the United Statés of the 
Netherlands came into existence. To the Dutch the 
Orange color is a true symbol of blood and gold, life and 
property. Juliana was not only “ worthy to have been the 
mother” of Holland’s champions, but it was largely be- 
cause of her that these men became so great. 

So copious and interesting is the history of the line, 
now represented only. by the unmarried Queen of the 
Netherlands, that merely the-bright stars can be named. 
Mr. Frederick Harrison remarks on ‘‘its incessant inter- 
marriage, its general fertility, and the predominance of 
female progeny,” and on “‘the valor of the men and the 
energy and goodness of the women.” Of the four wives 
of illiam L., chosen from the families of Egmont, 
Saxony, Bourbon, and Coligny, the greatest, in gifts, 

ces, and character was the last. I liave often won- 
dered why this remarkable woman has had no biographer 
to make her popularly known. Her portraits suggest 
charm, energy, and well-balanced powers. She was the 
daughter of one of the greatest of the sons of France, the 
Admiral Coligny, first planter of a colony within the 
limits of the United States, and was the widow of the 
Seigneur Charles de Telligny. She was thirty-two years 
old when at Antwerp she married, in September, 1555, 
the man under ban, just recovered from an almost dead- 
ly wound, and whose last consort had been shocked to 
untimely death by the assassin’s pistol. 

Louise de Coligny was a bride of but fourteen months, 
when, through her husband's assassination at Delft, she 
was left a widow. Ina strange land, in the darkest hour 
of the nation’s history, she nerved herself to do, with the 
help of God, that work for which the Netherlanders still 
remember her so gratefully. Her own infant son was 
but six months old, and ten young step-children were left 
to her care. How grandly and gloriously did she begin, 
and remain in continuance at her task during thirty-six 

ears! If to-day Niederland is honored among nations, 
f Wilhelmina on the throne holds the love of her people, 
and the royal houses of Europe have been able to adorn 
human history with so many illustrious leaders in war 
and peace, surely vast credit must be given to this heroic 
woman. She guided Maurice, the mightiest soldier of his 
age, who with republican patriots humbled the power of 
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Spain. Under her own son, Frederick Henry, the Dutch — 
Republic enjoyed its bloom Of victory, art, letters, sci- 
ence, and commercé. Of nine stéep-daughters, allyexcept , 
Charlotte Brabantina, the unmarried Catholic abbess, were ‘ 
through the wise and loving guidance of this Louise de 
Coligny married into illustrious families. 

By universdt-consent, Amalia van Solms, who in 1625 
married the Stadtholder Frederick Henry, is the next 
greatest of the shining lights of the women of the House 
of Orange in the seventeenth century. Rich in all ‘gra- 
cious influences upon her husband and the ple, she 
was the woman needed for the era which followed the 
tragic duel between Maurice and Barneveldt and between 
Arminian and Calvinist. The House in the Woods, 
whither the feet of American tourists at the Hague ever 
tend, is the impressive monument of her sorrow, and her 
tribute to one of the noblest of husbands and of men. 
Her portraits show beauty of face, of form, and of a pure 
spirit. She bore her husband nine. children, of whom 
five married and left issue. One of her sons, William 
Il., who married the daughter of the unfortunate King 
Charles I. of England, became head of the Republic. Their 
son, William IIT., Macaulay’s great hero, wore the crown 
of England, becoming one of that land's best kings, even 
while he remained stadtholder of the Dutch Republic. 

In the very week of her inauguration Queen Wihel- 
mina witnessed Hol lest masters of the histrinic 
art, in absolutely accurate costume, with consummate 
skill, portraying the dark days of the childless stadtholder, 
who before the victories of De Ruyter and Tromp, and his 
open triumphal landing at Torbay and march to London, 
mourned the impending desinence of the House of Orange, 
and the loss of the Netherlands by the invading French 
conquerors under Louis XIV. 

Then ‘the Genius of the House of Orange”—a fair 
woman in white garments—appeared by wave and dune 
on the strand. Shé prophesied the glory of Holland and 
the continuance of the Orange line. With marvellous 
mechanical effects, the vision on canvas appeared, after 
mimic storm and lightning, of stadtholders and princes, of 
a happy and united nation free from foes, of a fair young 
mall of eighteen enthroned in the love of her people, be- 
fore whom all banners dipped and all hearts were in 
thrall. It was Wilhelmina—on canvas. 

Then the real one—a radiant being of youth and beauty, 
sweet and winsome in face and figure, of dimpled arms, 
of jewelled neck, of tiaraed brow, in robes of white—stood 
up, as the cry from a thousand throats of the élite of the 
kingdom rose also, Leve de Koningin! (Live the Queen!) 
It was a sight for a lifetime. 

Yes, the headship of the House of Orange passed out 
from the male line of William the Silent. The grand- 
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daughter of the Pater Patria, ina Agnes, had mar- 
ried a grandson of John of*Nassau (whose statue is at 
Utrecht), and their grandson was Joéhn William Friso. 
He etic ria Louise of Hesse-Cassel, and their son 
— BY a a Lee en ee Anta of a, 
over in 1709, heir. sop, William V,, who to 
the stadtholders, orpreabionte of the Duteh 
fed from the country, after his wife, Frederica Sophia of 
russia, had helped aetively to get him into the’trouble 
which nearly ruined him and the nation. For seventeen 
ears the Dutch had no country. They were cotquered 
»y the French and by Napoleon; but in 1813, William, 
first king of the Netherlands, came, as his father had left, 
on a fishing-smack at Scheveningen. In 1813 he swore 
to maintain the sovereign rights of the Dutch people, and 
then began the democratic monarchy of the Netherlands. 
All the world was amused and confused to hear the news, 
“The Dutch have taken Holland.” No king or queen in 
Holland has ever been ‘‘ crowned.” There has never been 
a “coronation.” I saw Wilhelmina profess her love to 
her people, promise to do her best as chief servant of the 
state, take oath to support the constitution, but she wore 
a tiara, not a crown. 

Yes, the troubles of the stadtholders of the republic were 
in seeking wives not only in a monarchy, but in a cor- 
rupt and absolutist one—that of the Stuarts—a*sort of 
royalty that the English people drove out and would have 
none of. We need not condemn the royal ladies of ring- 
lets and ‘Watteaus who, besides British aud Prussian 
fashions in dress and coiffure, tried to introduce among 
people who had never known a king (as Philip II. of 
Spain found out) monarchical or absolutist notions. 

Space does not permit me to tell of the popular Princess 
Anna Paulowna of Russia, wife of King William II., or 
of Queen Sophia, first wife of King William III., who 
loved to dwell in the House in the Woods, entertaining 
there John Lothrop Motley, whose portrait all Americans 
gladly greet. Only a few days ago a Scottish lady asked 
me, in surprise and, I suspect, envy, ‘“ Oh, was Motley an 
American? I supposed he was an Englishman.” Nor can 
I tell of the sweet bride Emma, who in 1879-came to win 
the Dutch heart, to raise old King William’s waning pop- 
ularity, and to give the nation the daughter who is now in 
the eye of the whole world. Yet not even amid the 
splendor of pageants and the delirium of popular joy in 
the young Queen, so lovely and strong in promise, can or 
ought we to forget the wise, firm, and tender mother who 
from the glory of Queen-Regent passes to eclipse as “ the 
Queen Widow.” Worthy of high honor with the women 
of the House of Orange is Emma. 

Oranje Boven ! 


Amstecpam, 1898. 
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HATEVER MAY BE THE RESULTS 
to America and the world at large of the 
sitting in Paris of the Peace Commission, 
certainly one immediate and practical 
benefit has resulted from it here, and 
that is that it brought Mrs. Whitelaw Reid 
abroad. and that she interested herself once more in the 
Girls’ Club in the rue de Chevreuse 
During the last five years the Girls’ Club has gone clopin- 
clopant, as the French say. It always seemed to outsiders 
a nice, homely, picturesque - looking place, with its old 
garden, its quaint low-ceiled rooms, full of odd little 
nooks and corners, its afternoon tea, its celebrated Turkey 
frieze round its big dining-room. But one cannot live with 
comfort on either Turkey friezes or afternoon tea, and the 
restaurent of the Girls’ Club, to begin with, had a way of 
fluctuating that I am told was most wearing to the inner 
woman. The inn in which one finds that ‘‘ most of com- 
fort” of which the poet so engagingly wrote must have 
a good head to it, and the club had no head at all. The 
nicest girls, with money enough, got to patronizing Duval’s 
bouillons when they felt the need of nourishing steaks 
and comforting cutlets. There was a committee on food, 
I believe, but there were cliques and cabals, and when one 
set complained, another said it was not true, and nothing 
was bettered. Then the nicest girls got to leaving, and 
also, in due course of time, the furniture began to look 
down at the heels and the rooms in general to look seedy. 
There seemed to be no money to buy anything new, and 
nobody with authority to expend it if there had been 
money. As nearly as I can find out, the place just ran 
itself, and ranitself down. This is what Iam told. I nev- 
er lived in the Girls’ Club—more’s the pity! Ihave known 
such charming girls there. 


HE CLUB WAS NEVER INTENDED IN ANY 
T way to be a charity; but, like anything else that is 

established on an educational and not on a commer- 
cial basis, it needed friends and founders and a head. 
Friends it had, and for some time they had been trying to 
get Miss Acly to take its direction. She is a charming 
woman, who established St. Margaret’s School, and this 
autumn she decided to turn St. Margaret’s into a day 
school, and consented to go to the club as its director. 

Since then everything has been transformed. Mrs. Reid 
had always paid the rent of the tea-room and a maid to 
take care of it, and furnished afternoon tea that was open 
to every gir] student in Paris. Miss Acly wrote to her 
of the club's needs, and feeling perfectly certain of the 
response, went to work immediately. The entire house 
was put in a state of perfect repair and cleanliness. New 
floors even were laid down. In one of the rooms that was 
repapered, under the cloth that covered the walls six dif- 
ferent wall-papers were found. Estimating that each had 
lived a life of three years, only think what a nest of mi- 
crobes they must have been! 

Nothing could be more delightful than the salon as it 
is at present. Its walls are subdued buff, and its curtains 
a warm rich brown. An open fire burns; low chairs and 
tables in soft harmonious colors are scattered about; over 
@ screen is thrown a bit of Japanese embroidery of just 
the right shade of blue. On one side, an oval window 
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forms a niche, in which is a cast of the lovely ‘‘ Femme 
Inconnue,” Trom the Louvre. Below is a large, friendly- 
looking divan, strewn with cushions in charming shades. 
The pictures are all well chosen—etchings, a few water- 
colors, and Braun photographs of Puvis de Chavannes, 
and other beautiful things. 

Opposite, on the other side of the hall, is the cozy red 
sitting-room. Beyond is the long reading-room, full of 
easy-chairs and tables, covered with the last new papers, 
magazines, and books. The dining-room walls have been 
redone also in a sort of buff, to harmonize with the famous 
architect’s frieze. Baron Koffman, on the death of his 
wife, who was an American, Miss Grimes, gave to this 
room a pair of fine old carved buffets, which fill in each 
side of the fireplace, while the French and American 
flags are draped over the panel between. 

Best of all, Miss Acly took over her own cook, and the 
cuisine is excellent. Here is the menu for to-day’s din- 
ner, which I copied: Potage au riz, 20c. (4 cents); Esca- 
loppe de veau, 45c. (9 cents); Gigot rdti, 50c.; Salade 
pommes de terre, 20c.; Macaroni, 20c.; Oignons blancs, 
20c.; Rice pudding, 25c.; Fromage, 20c.; Fruits, 25c.; 
Thé, 20c.; Café noir, 15c. 

In looking over the slips at the cashier’s desk I found 
that six girls dined, and dined well, yesterday, for thirteen 
cents each. 

The girls have just given a delightful reception to Mrs. 
Whitelaw Reid, at which the ambassador, Miss Porter, 
and very many of the best known members of the Ameri- 
can colony were present. Their annual Art Exhibition 
opens this week. Some of the judges say it is better 
than the men’s. My own opinion I can give you when 
I have seen it. 


E THOUGHT THE. MEN’S EXTREMELY 
good the other afternoon, when we saw it much 
more satisfactorily than on the evening of their 

reception to Mrs. Hearst, which was also a delightful and 
crowded affair. One cannot help but be impressed by 
Mrs. Hearst's extreme simplicity and her loyalty to her 
California home. She excessively dislikes newspaper 
notoriety. The international competition of architects for 
designs for Berkeley University she opened simply because 
of her desire to have the most beautiful modern buildings 
that could be made. She loves beautiful things, and when 
she finds them, and can, buys them with a view to putting 
them one day into a museum in California. I suppose 
you read, of course, that out of the eleven successful can- 
didates who are to develop their designs for the University, 
six are Americans. 

What things did we specially like in the exhibition? 
We came upon one little head, the half-profile of a boy, 
half against a Hight background almost biscuit-color, half 
against warm Rembrandt brown. “ What a stunning 
thing for student work!” we said. “ The values so perfect, 
the modelling so unaffected by the sudden transition of 
tone!” We looked at the catalogue—‘‘ Dagnan-Bouveret!” 
Fine student work indeed! 

But there was other work, signed by names not as yet 
well known, that seemed to me exceptionally good. There 
were two delightful pictures signed Humpbreys—“ Night,” 
& peasant’s cottage, with lights, in gray mist; and a bit of 


Paris by the Seine, also veiled in grayish-violet haze, like 
Helleu’s things. But the haze covered no weaknesses. 
They were full of poetic feeling, and yet strong and well 
painted. 

Flannigan’s bass-relief, which took the first prize for 
the Congressional Library clock, was fine, and we liked 
much the seeond prize, by Marsh, a woman in a stunning 
red gown, before whom trotted a delightful little boy with 
his toys. Friesche’s things we also noticed, and Officier’s. 


ARIE ANNE DE BORET, IN TALKING ABOUT 

M the absolute hopelessness of trying to reason with 

servants, tells a good little tale that I am sure every 
woman with any sort of a servant will appreciate. 

A friend of Mile. de Boret’s, who wrote very clever 
novels, was trying to explain to a new femme de chambre 
that she must not come and interrupt her at every other 
moment, as she was fond of doing. 

“Now when you are sewing,” she said, ‘‘ and {- are 
¢alled away from your work, you can go back and take it 
up just at the stitch where you left it. But if I am dis- 
turbed in my writing, I can’t pick up again the thread 
of my thoughtinthat way. You understand, don’t you?” 
The girl said she understood, and went off. Pretty soon 
she was back again. ‘‘ What is it, Marie?” asked her mis- 
tress. ‘‘ Well, madame,” said the maid, fumbling awk- 
wardly at her apron, “ if I don’t know how to do anything 
but sew, it’s because I was never taught to do anything 
but sew. If I’d been taught to write books, I could write 
books.” 

The writer of novels said no more. 


CCASIONALLY, AS I TAKE MY WALKS 
O abroad, I am quite paralyzed at the amount of 
enterprise shown by certain French business 
houses. One morning not long ago, contemplating tak- 
ing a train at half past eleven, it occurred to me to stop 
in somewhere before going to the station and buy a 
book to read on the journey. It was an idea that seem- 
ed to me at that time simple and practical. I bought 
the book— price two francs seventy-five centimes, or 
about fifty-five cents—at a large book-store on the Ave- 
nue de |'Opéra (not Flammarion’s), and then discovered I 
had nothing in my purse smaller than a hundred-franc 
note with which to pay for it. The salesman looked 
at this seriously, and the cashier said they had no change. 
It was too early in the morning to have any change, he 
snid. From the way he looked at me I could see he 
thought people had no business to be abroad at that hour 
buying books anyway. I expressed, in polite terms, my 
regret at giving trouble, and also inquired if they pre- 
ferred I should give up my book, or if it would be possible 
to change the note somewhere. 

The staff of the house was evidently represented by 
three persons, the cashier, the salesman, and a smal! boy, 
and the small boy was finally sent out with the bill. I 
wailed twenty-five minutes, and then ventured to suggest 
that I was leaving town and had no time to lose. ‘ At 
this hour of the morning, madame—” said the salesman, 
as though that was the end of it. 

I lost my train. 

KATHARINE DE ForEsT. 
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ROM PRESENT INDICATIONS, WE ARE 
to have what is called an old-fashioned winter, 
meaning weather cold enough for skating, 
sleighing, and all sorts of out«loor sports; there 
is consequently a great demand for costumes 
of the right sort, for women have now learned 

through experience that they cannot look well if they 
look cold and uncomfortable, and the skating costume that 
is simply smart in fit and daintiness does not at all com- 
pare with a much simpler ouc warm enough to be be- 
coming 

The skating-rinks have given a new impetus to the 
sport in making us independent of the weather, and 
women who are now wide awake to the advantages of 
exercise are giving them a steadily growing patronage. 

The costume for out-door and in-door skating is prac- 
tically the same. There must be the short and well-cut 
skirt, the not too loose waist or jacket; there must be no 
ruffles, flounces, or frills of any kind, and the head-gear 
ought to be close and tight-fitting. The picturesque 
effect is entirely dependent upon the cut and style of 
gown and hat 


( aka IS A FAVORITE MATERIAL FOR 
skating costumes—the smooth cloths being more 
popular than the rough cloths The Venetian 

cloth is greatly used, as is also the satin finished cloths. 

The skirts are all cut in the circular shape, very much on 

the lines of the bicycle and golf skirts, and are worn long 

enough to reach the heels of the boots, and short enough 

not to catch in the skates. ‘The ordinary walking skirt 

of to-day is of course quite impossible for skating wear; 

not only is it exaggeratedly long, but it has too much 
fulness, and the ful- 
ness is not well dis- 
posed. The skating 
skirt must be cut so 
that it flares at the bot- 
tom, and while it has 
no ruffles or flounces 
on the outside, it looks 
well to have one or 
two ruffles inside, put 
an inch or two above 
the binding. These 
ruffles show when the 
skirt swings as the 
skater moves; it is a 
mistake to have too 
many petticoats, to in- 
terfere with the mo- 
tion. A great many 
of the skating cos- 
tumes have a narrow 
band of hair cloth; not 
the old-fashioned stiff 
kind, but the very fine 
quality now in use. 
It is very pliable, 
and not at all stiff, but 
has enough body to 
keep the skirt from 
flapping in about the 
feet. 

A smart costume just turned out is of a snuff-color 
brown, trimmed with sable. There is a band of the fur 
just around the hem of the skirt—a very narrow band put 
on to look like a binding. The skirt itself is absolutely 
plain, with the exception of this band of fur. There is a 
cloth waist to this gown made on the lines of a riding- 


habit, with short tails in the back. It is tight-fitting, 
with just a little opening at the throat ta, show a stock, 
chemisette, or linen collar. Linen collars are to be 
tabooed, however, for they are very apt to make the neck 
red and chapped, and the soft stock is much better. To 
wear with this coat and skirt there is a smart little jockes 
of the same material, tight-fitting, single-breasted, and 
bound with sable, with 
broad revers and high 
, flaring collar of sable; 
the cuffs are of the same 

fur. 


OME OF THE 
imported skating 
costumes are made 


all in one piece, on the 
plan of the princesse 
gowns. These look at- 
tractive, and if well cut 
are very becoming, but 
they are not always as 
satisfactory as the skirt 
and coat. 

A smart one is made 
of one of the new shades 
of blue broadcloth ap- 
pliquéd. Around the 
foot of the skirt is a 
broad band of Astra- 
khan (not the Persian 
lamb, but the Astra- 
khan, the uncurled fur). 
The upper part of the 
waist is covered with 
a bolero jacket of the 
Astrakhan, with cuffs 

of the same fur. The same gown has been copied with 
the jacket in fur put on separate. 

The long tight-fitting coats look very smart, and are 
made of light or dark cloths. There is one in hunter's 
green, fastening over on the left side with broad gold 
buttons; a ruffle crossing the front of the waist and 
a high standing collar are also of the green, but faced 
with sable. Under such a coat as this there must be an 
entire costume worn, and this is apt to make it a little 
dieavy. The skirts of the coat may be left unlined to re- 
duce the weight. 

A very smart gown is made of light-weight green cloth 
—the skirt quite short and perfectly plain, the waist 
tight - fitting and also quite plain. Over this is worn a 
long redingote or polonaise of the same material, the 
skirts unlined, but the body of the coat lined with silk and 
interlined with felt. The coat bas large revers, faced 
with fur and fastened at the left side. It is a very smart 
costume, and one that is extremely becoming, but expert 
skaters say that it is not very comfortable. 


NE OF THE GREAT EXTRAVAGANCIES OF 
the age is the entire fur gown, but it has so many 
points in its favor that people who can afford it 

feel that they are not extravagant in investing in it. It 
is most attractive, and has the great advantage of being 
light and at the same time warm. This style of costume 
is made up in sable, mink, and Persian lamb, and costs 
anywhere from five hundred to a thousand dollars—in- 
deed, very few can be bought as cheap as five hundred 
dollars. The skirt is on the circular plan, quite narrow, 
and made either of the fur entirely or with a band of vel- 
vet around the bottom and the fur coming down in points 











ATIN AND VELVET FANCY 
BOLERO. 


Matrin&es, or tea jackets, offer the dressmaker 
the widest opportunity for dainty handiwork. 
They may be of costliest satins and laces or of delicate 
cashmeres, of embroidered velvets or of the almost filmy 
crépe de Chine, full or secant, elaborated with appliquéd 
lace, chiffon ruches, gathered ribbons, or any fancy me- 
dium the taste of the wearer may devise. A charming 
design for a tea jacket in which silk, lace, panne velvet, 
and otter are combined includes a jacket of velvet which 
suggests both a bolero and an Eton jacket, but has dis- 
tinct points of differentiation from both. The under-blouse 
is of cream-white silk, loosely fitted about the body, but 
smoothly arljusted when employed for the elbow sleeves. 
The jacket is of rose-pink panne velvet, and the scalloped 
outlines are edged with narrow otter bands. The double 
revers are of satin, the under one being embroidered with 
pink silk and seed pearls, and the upper one appliquéd 
with point lace. A jabot of the lace falls between the 
opening revers, and forms a vest. There is a crush collar 
of satin supporting the flaring collar of velvet and satin, 
which is edged with otter. Over the white satin sleeves 
are epaulettes of velvet, lined with rose-pink satin and 
similarly edged with fur. The lower parts of the sleeves 
are sympathetically treated, and are finished by a full 
ruffle of the lace, which falls over the arm. 


RAVELLING-BAGS. 


Tue fashionable woman who expects to in- 
dulge in the luxury of a winter jaunt is already 
on the alert for what is new wl convenient in 
the way of travelling-bags and‘accessories which 

go far towards making the actual journey a pleasure, or a 
bugbear to be dreaded as a necessary evil. In the sum- 
mer, travelling on dusty cars can at best be hardly made 
more than endurable, but in winter there is no reason 
why the healthy woman, if properly dressed and not en- 


SATIN AND VELVET FANCY BOLERO, 


over the velvet. The jacket is short, sometimes in Eton 
pee shape, double-breasted, and finished in front with 
arge revers. The sleeves are small and the general effect 
of the gown is neat and trim. It must be worn with an 
inside blouse, of either flannel, velvet, or silk. It would 
be impossible to wear a fitted and boned cloth waist un- 
derneath. 


HE SHORT FUR COATS WORN WITH CLOTH 
skirts are exceedingly smart for skatiug and are very 
excellent garments. This year Persian lamb is worn 

more than seal-skin. ‘The coats are almost all made on 
the same model, with a fitted back, a round basque piece 
at the back, in front loose, with very wide revers of 
some contrasting fur, and made so that the fronts can be 
lapped over and buttoned in a double-breasted effect. 
With this jacket is generally worn a belt of silk or velvet 
with a buckle in the back. 

Some exceedingly handsome and very smart Persian- 
lamb coats are made three-quarter length, balf-fitting, and 
not trimmed. The very finest skins are used, and they are 
as pliable as moiré silk, which they closely resemble, but 
it is doubtful if such coats as these will siand many sea- 
sons of skating—the Persian lamb, or even the Astrakhan 
tightly curled, is far more serviceable for a skating coat. 

A band of fur on the bottom of a cloth skirt adds great- 
ly to the effect, but it must be a narrow band, and looks 
smarter if put on as a binding. 


UR TOQUES AND TURBANS ARE OF COURSE 

F the smartest things possible for skating. They must 
be of fur matching the costume, or else of velvet the 
same color or in sharp contrast and bound with the fur 
to match that on the gown. A dark red velvet hat with 
a band of mink looks very well with a dark green cos- 
tume with mink re- 

vers, and this need 

not necessarily be an 

expensive gown. The 

sable and chinchilla 

toques, almost inva- 

riably trimmed with 

large flowers of vel- 

vet or small velvet 

violets, are very 

smart. Stiff felt hats 

or hats trimmed with 

feathers look out of 

place, and are con- 

sequently unbecom- 

ing. It is a mistake, 

however, to wear im- 

itation in cheap furs. 

It is better to have 

less fur and have it 

ood. 

The muffs to be 
carried with skating 
costumes must be 
smali—that is, me- 
dium size. The big 

muffs are too heavy and cumbersome. They should be 
of fur, not trimmed with lace or ribbon—indeed, every- 
thing about a skating costume should be neat and trim. 

A very sensible fad of the moment is to wear plain 
veils while skating, especially the chiffon, in brown, pur- 
ple, or green. The different shades of purple and brown 
are the smartest, and save the eyes, whereas the dotted 
veils are a positive injury, particularly in the glare of 
the sun upon ice and snow. 





cumbered by superfluous luggage, should not find it 
thoroughly comfortable and enjoyable. 


as little hand-baggage as possible. An umbrella 
in a leather cover, and a medium-sized bag, are 
all that are necessary for a two or three days’ trip. 
Shawl-straps, pillows, lunch-baskets, except for in- 
valids or children, are simply burdens. Fashion 
permits that the band-bag be large enough to carry 
whatever is necessary; in fact, those of rather gen- 
erous dimensions are preferred for general use, and 
when made of the light leathers, and of the high 
thin shape now in favor, they are really much easier 
to handle than the small roundish ones which were much 
used for atime. The favorite style seems to be a return to 
the old-fashioned shape used by our grandmothers, sort of 
triangular, but in all respects, especially within, vastly 
an improvement upon the old one. The oblong valise- 
shaped bags with square corners are also much used, but 
the long, round, bulging ones are being discarded for the 
others, which can be packed to better advantage. 


[i tered to dark « LEATHERS ARE MUCH PRE- 


[* the first place, experience teaches one to carry 


ferred to dark ones, as they are smarter in appear- 
ance and stand the wear of travel better. The very 
swellest bag is of elephant-skin, which is a rough leather 
of light tan color. This is, however, very expensive. 
Quite as popular, and of nearly the same color but differ- 
ent texture, is buffalo-hide. Alligator bags are probably 
used more than any others at present, because they are of 
moderate price and substantial, though they do not retain 
their newness as well as those made of either of the other 
leathers. Great consideration should be paid to linings, 
and just here it may be said that in the matter of lea- 
thers appearances are very deceptive, and only an expert is 
competent to judge. Seal is also much used. A very 
stylish bag is made of dark green seal with fittings of 
silver. 
As to the matter of fitted bags, one will find them a 
great economy of space, and about the most convenient 
way to carry necessary articles of the toilet. These 














articles are all fitted on to a separate piece of leather, 
which is fastened into one side of the bag by buttons, so 
that the whole can easily be removed. Heavy glass, with 
tops of good gilt or silver plate, is used for the bottles and 
flasks, and ebony or wood backs for the brushes and man- 
icure set. Sometimes the glass articles are provided with 
leather covers, and of course the complete fittings can be 
had of silver, though few care to indulge in such extrava- 
gance, as the articles are of the smallest convenient size, 
and are not supposed to be used except while travelling. 
The very handsomest bag is of elephant-skin, fitted with 
silver, and, in addition to other appointments, it has a 
small travelling clock in leather cover. One of the most 
convenient styles has the fittings on the outside instead of 
the inside of the bag. They are protected by an extra 
piece which fastens up neatly. A stylish small but very 
complete bag in this style is of pig-skin, and lined with 
olive-green watered silk, and fitted in silver. However, 
silk, as a lining, is not to be recommended. 


OSTUME FOR STREET WEAR. 


A Gown rendered in cheviot serge is one of 
the most useful articles one may include in 
one’s wardrobe. It serves for informal dress 
purposes, for ordinary walking or church-go- 

ing, for shopping—indeed, its manifold functions may not 
easily be defined or limited, especially when judiciously 





COSTUME FOR STREET WEAR. 


combined with suitable trimmings. A model which may be 
easily and successfully duplicated is of dark blueserge. The 
smooth-fitting skirt is entirely innocent of trimming,except 
for rows of stitching about the lower edge. The bodice 
is made with lining fitted closely to the form, upon which 
the serge is laid in smooth lengthwise folds—a scheme of 
trimming which again is followed in the upper sleeve and 
upon the cuff of the sleeve. The turned-over collar and 
chemisette are of Oriental embroidery, which is applied 
smoothly upon the flat lining. The standing collar of the 
same embroidery is finished with a narrow lace pleating 
at the back. The long modish tie, which is knotted just 
where the turned-over collar meets, is of old-gold satin, of 
which the crushed belt is also formed. The hat to be 
worn with this pretty costume is of golden-brown felt 
The crown is encircled by loose folds of dark blue velvet 
and French blue satin, and a bunch of pheasants’ wings in 
which shades of brown and gold and blue mingle adorns 
the back of the crown. The hat is raised slightly by 
bunches of violets and creamy lace which are set just 
under the back brim. 


ELVET AND CLOTH REDIN- 
GOTE. 


AN especially attractive feature of the present 

season’s styles is the redingote, which appears 

both as an in-door and out-door garment. When used 
for the first-named purpose it may be either tight-fitting 
or belted, so as to quite thoroughly define the figure. 
For the street, however, it is three-quarters tight in al- 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


most all cases, and, indecd, only differs from an “‘ ulster” 
in that it is made of light-weight cloth.and is more or 
less trimmed, with a well-defined purpose of permitting it 
to serve as an acceptable outer garment for half-formal 
wear. A very pretty illustration of a practical and not 
too elaborate redingote represents a beige cloth appli- 
quéd with dark brown velvet. The outlines of the de- 
sign are defined by a silk cord of lighter color than the 
velvet, but of a darker tone than the cloth. The wide 
double collar encircles the shoulders and forms into large 
revers which cross the front, and extends to the waist, 
where a metal clasp secures it. The standing collar is 
also of double form, the upper lap being of cloth, with 
velvet applied to correspond with that on the revers. A 
second clasp ornaments the collar and fastens it, and a 
slit pocket, outlined by velvet appliquéd figures, is shown 
upon the left side of the front of the skirt. The sleeves 
are severely plain, but are beautifully fitted. Besides be- 
ing a very stylish and handsome model, a redingote of 
this kind is thoroughly utilitarian and desirable. 


IDWINTER CLOTH CAR- 
RIAGE CAPE. 


Smoors cloth capes are exceedingly scant, 
closing in about the form in a much more 
rational manner than do many of the ripple capes, which, 
in spite of their beauty, admit a great deal of cold air, and 
seldom prove real protections against the cold. The 
newer capes, especially those in cloth, completely obviate 
this difficulty. They curve in to the form, and where a 
full appearance is desired the effect is gained by the ad- 
dition of several graded flat circular ruffles of the cloth 
ornamented by machine stitching or flat satin bands. 
Of the two varieties of trimming the former is by far the 
latest, although, as satin bands are daily twisting them 
selves into new and bewitching forms, they will continue 
to be worn in some cases for a long time to come. A 
method of applying them, and one which is very pleas- 
ing, is shown upon a golden-brown cape designed for 
carriage or walking purposes. The garment itself reaches 
to within twelve inches of the hem of the ekirt, fits snug- 
ly about the form, and is finished with a secant flat tlounce. 
It has double, round, capelike collars, trimmed with ser 
pentine bands of satin, machine-stitched on both sides, and 
a high, rippled, wired collar of satin which softly frames 
the face. The wide revers are embellished by four satin 
bands, which are applied in lines that closely follow the 
lines of the revers. The cape is fastened at the throat 
and just below the waist-line by dull gold and emerald 
buckles, and while being an essentially fashionable and 
graceful garment, it is also an ideal one for midwinter. 


OLD AS A BACKGROUND. 


AN artistic decorator has recently evolved 

a scheme for papering the walls of a room 

which at first seemed very daring, but when 

tried proved to be a decided triumph. The 

design is intended especially for the dining-room. The 
paper selected is what is known as Japanese tea-paper, 
and is brought from Japan. It comes in square pieces 





APPLIQUED CLOTIL REDINGOTE FOR WALKING, 





CLOTH CARRIAGE CAPE 


about twenty inches in size and solid gold in color. The 
shade, however, varies in the different pieces from bright 
to dull, from light to old gold, so that the work of putting 
it on the walls requires considerable skill and discrimi- 
nation in order that the divisions may not be apparent. 
When properly done, so that the shades blend gradually 
and imperceptibly, the effect is restful as well as strik- 
ing. 


and in one room which has been finished in this way 

the only ornaments used were busts and bits of stat 
uary. In another room pen-and-ink drawings showed 
with beautiful effect against the bright surface, and the 
decorators claim that delicate water-color paintings are 
particularly appropriate ornaments for the gold walls if 
properly framed and selected with taste. The scheme 
would hardly be practicable for any room but a dining 
room, as the question of color in the drapery and the 
upholstery, as well as ornaments, would come in for so 
large a share of attention that the complications would 
be almost impossible to disentangle. After all, the easiest 
thing to handle remains the neutral -tinted wall that 
adapts itself to all pictures and draperies. 


Bie IT IS AT BEST A TRYING BACKGROUND, 


SPIRIT OF SUCCESS. 


One of the most potent elements of our suc 

cess is our expectation that we shall succeed. 

With hand and brain we may work for suc- 

cess, and with all our might; but if we con- 

stantly fear failure and mentally prognosticate it, we 

create around ourselves an unfavorable atmosphere, which 
will greatly help to fulfil our prophecy. 

Eurnest and determined faith in our success, while we 
plan and work toward it, is a powerful factor against 
which few conditions in life can long stand opposed. We 
are daily learning more and more of the reality of 
thought, learning that our thought about a matter influ- 
ences it as surely as our action toward it. Belief in the 
accomplishment of what we desire, and an intelligent 
planning for it, while we await the propitious moment to 
act, will often bring about the desired result without our 
co-operation, while impulsive work without thought will 
as Often fail. 

If we believe this to be true, or even if we do not, we 
may be able to make the theory useful in a practical way. 
If we do not believe it, it will do no barm to test the mat- 
ter, and so give ourselves a possible extra chance of suc- 
cess, 

Impress the feeling of success on your children in their 
school work. Believe sincerely that they will be pro- 
moted, that they are not to fail in their recitations, that 
their essays are to be excellent, and tell the little doubt- 
ers that you think so. This mother’s faith in him is a 
tower of strength to a child, and gives him courage and 
confidence to conquer the most dreaded task. And if the 
spirit of success can do so much for a child, its intelligent 
application will tang A do as much for you. 

Believe that there is a way out of your difficulties and 
that you will find it, even though you do not yet know, 
where it lies nor in what way the help will come. 











IRLHOOD’S “AWKWARD 


AGE,” AND HOW TO 

DRESS IT. 

Tur awkward period of girlhood, defined 
by some as lying between the ages of eight and fifteen 
years, is often a sore trial to both mother and child. It is 
the time ill others in which the two opposing currents 
of ambition and hopelessness rush into combat for right 

f vhen the half-grown girl looks wistfully at the 
enjoyed by older girls, vainly craving what 

yet too unripe to possess, or wishing from the bot 

{ her discouraged heart that ‘‘ she had never been 

rn Her unfolding intelligence makes her a fit com 
panion to older members of the family, and allows her to 
be a listener to their conver 
yut generally with 
out partinthem. Her plea 
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satlions 
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ions as no other color will. Where such plaids are made 
with bias seams, a very pleasing variety may be affected 
without the addition of other trimming. For girls who 
still dress their hair in braids or flowing curls or tied at 
the nape of the neck to droop over the shoulders, flat 
fancy-shaped sailor collars of various sizes are worn. Vel- 
vet,as a medium for these collars, should be avoided, as 
should all materials which catch the hair and annoy the 
wearer. Such collars may be hemmed, hem-stitched, fin- 
ished with rows of machine-stitching, or with tiny ruch- 
ings of satin, or other soft material with smooth finish. 
Where ruffles ornament the gown they should be cut in 
the prevailing scant circular form, so that they may be ap- 
plied flat and ripple gently, as do the ruffles upon grown 
person’s dresses. Laced pe aoe thing to bear in mind is 
that these gowns should be as neat as they are becoming. 
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is the favorite material. Occasionally the lace pattern is 
further emphasized by a tracery of white chenille or tiny 
crystal beads, which add a brilliancy to the effect of the 
costume and dot the petals of such flowers as are repre- 
sented in the lace patterns. 


They may be cut round or 

square or pointed, as are the gowns of young ladies 

and matrons; but a chemisette of shirred, tucked, beaded, 
or spangled tulle, chiffon, or Liberty silk must shield the 
shoulders. A ruchiog of lace or tulle finishes the collar, 
which may be trimmed as elaborately or plainly as desired. 
Sashes of broad satin ribbon or taffeta, edged with chiffon 
or appliquéd or ruffled with lace, are the favorite ceintures. 
The beauty of a girl's party dress largely depends upon 
itssleeves. As with women’s 

fashions, the puffed sleeve is 


ARTY GOWNS FOR GIRLS ARE NEVER 
p made with a low neck. 





sures must be shared with 
the other children” in the 
nursery; but they prove a 
very meagre enjoyment, es 
pecially when visitors arrive ; 
for then the little ones are 
brought out with a view to 
exhiblling their infantile 
or precocity while the 
woman in the chrysalis of 
thirteen years, wriggling 
iwkwardly, conscious of her 
wn position between the 
soft, careless grace of baby 
hood shown by her sisters 
ind the ease of the grown 
up visitor, mentally endows 
the latter with a thousand 
superior graces which are 
called into being largely by 
the romantic visions granted 
mly to very early youth 
She suffers acutely, because 
she recognizes her own lack 
of them, and fears the pene 
tration of the visitor, who 
may presently discover all 
her shortcomings. She keen 
ly observes and realizes the 
cut of her garments, and 
wishes they were “like the 
picture-books she sees,” and 
that it were not her lot to be 
obliged to her hair 
plainly braided Indeed, 
she sighs for innumerable 
changes, as every one of us 
who can turn back the pages 
of memory to early 
years of girlhood may re 
mem ber f she could have 
all her restless heart desired, 
assuredly she presently 
would lack that power of 
self-denial, without which no 
character is complete 


ET IT ISONLY FAIR 
to the little woman of 
the “awkward period ” 


to recognize her developing 
womanhood and indulge her 
reasonable likes and dislikes 
at least to an extent that will 
put ber at ease with herself 
Too much self-depreciation, 
humility, timidity, and even 
sulleuness, often spring from 
i consciousness of being ill 
dressed, and very bad 
qualities with which to start 
in life. They not only dwarf 
the mind, but spoil the de 
portment; they cause young 
heads that should be lifted 
high with the very joy of 
life to droop shamefaced and 
they shackle the free ste p of 
buoyant into the 
imitations of a shamblk 


grace 


wear 


those 


childhood 


Out-door sports somewhat 
relieve the situation and 
counteract the repressions 
of in-door life. The warm 
woollen garments necessary 
for such use are easily pro 
vided; but in order that the 
girl may bring into her later 
life a social charm and that 
femininity which must ever 
be the fairest accompaniment 
of womanhood, a thoughtful 
study should be made of her 





a thing of the past. The 
present garment is betucked, 
ruffled, shirred, appliquéd, 
either vertically or horizon- 
tally, as one may desire. If 
the arms be long, the trim- 
ming should be applied hori- 
zontaliy, to equalize the ap- 
pearance of the form, and the 
short arm should be dressed 
in vertical lives for a similar 
reason. 

A material which is greatly 
in favor with London: dress- 
makers as the one fabric es- 
sentially the property of 
youth is box muslin, in real- 
ity a sheer fine lawn, which 
combines with lace most ef- 
fectively, and is sufficiently 
pliant to drape well 


N EVENING CAPE 
for a well-grown girl 


of thirteen or fourteen 
years should be about twen- 
ty inches long, and of light 
flannel or cashmere (prefer 
ably of white), lined with 
quilted silk and trimmed 
with swan’s down or Tibet. 
The hood should be of sim- 
ilar color and warmly lined. 
Taffeta is very soft and pret- 
ty for this purpose; but the 
hood should be trimmed 
either to correspond with the 
cape or with fluffy lace, to 
fall about the face and frame 
it. High collars are exceed- 
ingly inappropriate for 
young girls, accentuating 
any stiff points or angularity 
which may exist, and if in 
troduced thoughtlessly, will 
result in an incongruity 
which will destroy an other 
wise artistic dress 


GROUP OF 

CUT PAT- 

TERNS. 

An innovation 
will be observed in the vari 
ety of garments selected as 
pattern designs for this num- 
Ler of the Bazar, In the 
place of two full costumes, 
there are represented an 
opera cloak, a full-length 
redingote, a pair of satin 
knickerbockers, and one full 
costume, shown in the color 
plate. The first design is 
that of a thoroughly modish 
opera cape made with circu- 
lar ruffle and Capuchin hood. 
The original model was in 
the new gold-incrusted white 
crépe, lined with pale amber 
quilted crépe de Chine. The 
Medici collar is lined with 
knife - pleatings of chiffon 
which again is used to line 
the hood. The rippling 
ruffle which, as is shown, en- 
circles the cape, is lined with 
a similar knife-pleating, the 
lower edge of which is edged 
with narrow puffings of 
chiffon. 








needs. Let her be free from 
the fear that her gowns are 
conspicuously “ made over,” 
and let her be sure that they 
are becoming, and she will 
presently have become so ha 
bituated to tasteful dressing and to being well gowned 
that there will be no room for later vanity. Good and 
appropriate dressing will have become to her as distinct 
and natural a custom as any other ordinary and necessary 
function in life, and she will quickly lose self-conscious 
ness and become free and graceful, as nature intended all 
young life to be 


HE LAST TWO SEASONS HAVE SHOWN 
i marked departures from the fashions of a year ago, 

and the garments of the growing girl are affected 
thereby quite as much asthe woman's. In plaid costumes 
(and the early spring will see a larger variety of these than 
ever before and in more daring combinations) nothing is 
prettier for the growing girl than the tartan plaids, which 
include a touch of blue and green, yellow, or, it may be, of 
brilliant scarlet, which enhances some healthy complex- 


CIRCULAR FLOUNCED OPERA CLOAK 


Cut Paper Pattern No, 130.—(See Page 21.) 


fled like the larger garments, reach quite to the bot 
tom of the gown, and form a perfect shield against 


[ “sea REDINGOTES, WHICH ARE ALSO RUF- 


the weather's vagaries. The especial innovations of the 
season are found in hoods and turbans. The hoods, made 
in velvet, in flannel, or in cloth, and edged with pretty fur, 
are especially to be commended for suburban use, for 
merry schoolgirls, or for skating parties, and if made up 
with some pretty fur to correspond with the muff, are as 
cozy and picturesque as may be imagined. The favorite 
furs for growing girls are white otter, white or blue fox, 
gray Astrakhan, or black, with ermine; while soft grebe, 
smooth and satiny, and always becoming to rosy young 
faces, is much used for collarettes, muffs, and hood-trim- 
ming. 

For late afternoon or evening parties white taffeta, 
veiled in tulle or worn plain with appliquéd point d'esprit, 


To make the garment, one 
will require 2 yards of mate- 
rial 54 inches wide,or 6 yards 
of 20-inch wide silk or velvet; 
also 5 yards of pleated ruf- 
fling and 2 yards of chiffon. 

The redingote, the original model of which was made 
in black velvet, represents a design of extreme elegance. 
The back is plainly fitted, and all the fulness, which 
spreads into a graceful demi-train, is formed into a suc- 
cession of inward-turning pleats under the centre back 
seam. The front of the garment fits perfectly until it 
reaches a point within one inch of the centre front seam. 
Here it is free from the lining, and is allowed to slightly 
pouch. The revers, which form two large — are 
faced with white satin (as is also the collar) and open 
over a smooth vest of chiffon horizontally rippled over 
satin. 

The sleeves are of a scant coat variety, exquisitely 
fitted. A band of chinchilla outlines the entire garment, 
the border being further embellished by narrow appli- 
quéd point-lace. The skirt of the redingote is lined with 
white satin to a depth of twelve inches. This design is 
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one which will lend itself effectively to kersey, broad- 
cloth, or silken fabrics having a fine lustre. 

To make the redingote for a person of medium size, one 
will require 12 yards of velvet 22 inches wide, and 5 
yards of white satin of the same width. The fur and 
lace may be estimated, and purchased more economically 
if the edge of the garment be measured carefully after 
fitting. The pattern of the skirt does not accompany the 
redingote, but the prevailing circular design smoothly 
flited over the hips is here employed. 

A very useful garment, without which no woman’s 
wardrobe is complete in these days of smooth-fitting skirts, 
is that shown elsewhere and representing a pair of black 
satin knickerbockers. This garment is intended to sup- 
plant and make unnecessary a great number of skirts. 
It is smooth-fitting over the hips, and by means of several 
small darts is fastened at the 
back. There is no superfluous 
fulness in either division, and 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


appointed toilet-stand or basket, and, in fact, are generally 
favored as being more dainty than silver for this purposé. 


CALES FOR WEIGHING THE BABY ARE 
S among the new contrivances especially designed as 

gifts. They are of bright metal, and are made té 
hold suspended, just a few inches above them, a tiny 
wicker cradle lined with silk, and provided with a gauze 
silk blanket to wrap the baby in, Last of all each rf 
must be provided from the beginning of its career wit 
Baby Days,a bviank volume, handsomely but strongly 
bound in satin or chamois. This is to be a sort of jour- 
nal, in which she who is nearest and most into the secrets 
of those mysterious smiles and gestures and marvellous 
utterances shall write the record, by word and picture, of 
the wonderful golden days. 
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stitched cloth; caught at each end by a diminutive gilt 
button. This garniture continues all about the waist. 
There are no revers, but the sides of the jacket are appli- 
quéd: with cream-white Irish point-lace, the outer edges 
of which are outlined by sable. A touch of true French 
artistry is given by the introduction of a narrow panel, on 
each side of the jacket front, of purple velvet. A band of 
this color also finishes the stock-collar, and the brim of 
the Marquise hat which is worn with this costume is 
faced with similarly toned velvet. The sleeves are of the 
prevailing coat variety, but are slightly fuller than those 
commonly seen. 


O MAKE THIS COSTUME FOR A PERSON OF 
medium size will require 5 yards of cheviot 54 inch- 
es wide, 3 dozen gilt buttons, 14 yards of dotted 

net (or, if the skirt is to be deco- 
rated like design, 3 additional 





such fulness as is necessary is 
gathered under the knee. A fall 
of black lace, headed by a band 
of twisted black satin ribbon 
which ends in a bow at the outer 
sides, finishes each section. 

This useful garment will re- 
quire 2} yards of black satin, 14 
yards of lace, 14 yards of ribbon, 
and 2} yards of cashmere or fine 
flannel for lining. 


OR THE BABY’S 
BASKET. 


Brivowy falls of lace 
with touches of delicate 
color, and here and there glimpses 
of silver and pearl, make the bas- 
ket designed to minister to the 
material wants of this infantile 
majesty a wonder of beauty and 
completeness. For every device 
which ingenuity can contrive and 
loving thought provide to serve 
for his creature comfort or to 
becuile the long hours is there, 
and nothiog but the choicest is fit 
for baby. There was once a fal- 
lacy that his wants were few, but, 
like those of his elders, they have 
apparently developed in this ad 
vanced stage of civilization 
To go back, first of all, to the 
simple necessaries of the toilet. 
Baby must be provided with eith- 
er a sumptuously fitted hamper, 
or the regulation large flat-shaped 
creation of silk and lace on a 
wicker stand just tall enough to 
be convenient to the hands of the 
mistress of the toilet. The latter 
is much the simpler arrangement 
One of the daintiest is lined with 
fine dotted Swiss over pink or 
blue silk, and only the ruffles 
edged with narrow Valenciennes 
lace. Custom still prohibits the 
use of other colors, as unsuitable. 
The hamper-basket is a much 
more elaborate affuir, the tray be 
ing fitted as a basket, and the 
bottom left to hold the bath robe 
shawl, and other minor objects of 
the wardrobe. Sometimes, when 
baby expects to do much travel 
ling in his first year, a hamper is 
chosen sufficiently large to do 
service as a trunk and hold the 
complete outfit. The tray is lined 
prettily with satin, and furnished 
with all of the dainty objects of 
the toilet in pink or blue celluloid, 
ivory, or silver. These include 
(besides the comb, brush, and 
puff - box) cup, soap - box, toilet- 
water flask, salve-box, sponge- 
box, thermometer—by which to 
regulate the temperature of the 
bath—and silver rattle with bells 
and rubber ring for baby to dis- 
port himself withal. Then there 
are the sachets, unless a delicate 
powder has been sprinkled in the 
inside lining of the basket, a 
starch-bag of crocheted silk, a 
gossamer-web shawl, and, one of 
the most useful of inventions, a 
tiny hot-water bag in a cover of 
knitted silk and tied with a bow 
of ribbon. The basket must be 








yards of this material), 4 yard of 
jas velvet, and 8 made figures 
of some lace pattern. 


ININGS. 


SomrERopy recently 
described a remarkably 
well-dressed gentlewo- 
man as looking just as 

if she were all silk on the wrong 
side. The suggestion was not 
wide of the mark, for in these 
days the wrong side of a gown is 
very apt to match in elegance the 
side which meets the — eye. 
The return of the drop skirt, 
that threatened for a time to be- 
come the successor of the reg- 
ular lined skirt which has been 
in universal service for some 
time, was regarded by many as the 
signal for a general innovation in 
the way of linings for this part 
of the costume. However, the 
drop skirt is here; but thongh it 
is growing in favor, it has by no 
means supplanted the former 
style,as many of the best dress- 
makers prefer to line the skirts in 
certain gowns. This question is 
generally decided rather by the 
muterials used than by the style 
of the gown. 


N SELECTING THE MA- 
terials for a costume it is a 
common error to dismiss the 

matter of linings as of secondary 
importance or to leave it entirely 
to the decision of the dressmaker, 
which last is usually the wiser 
way, a8 no one understands more 
fully than she the importance of 
the wrong side in the fit, general 
appearance, and durability of a 
gown. If one cannot afford to 
buy both the best quality of 
goods and the best of lining, it 
is judicious to choose the latter 
first and economize on the goods, 
as no one, professional or ama- 
teur, can make a garment which 
will keep its shape unless the 
foundation be firm. 


OR ALL PURPOSES THE 
F very best lining is a good 

quality of silk. Nothing 
else holds its shape quite so well 
or gives the same soft graceful 
lines to the skirt, whether it be 
cut and made with the goods or 
separately as a drop skirt. For 
the latter purpose silk is almost 
essential. As it is no longer con- 
sidered necessary or stylish to 
rustle, where silk cannot be af 
forded a good quality of silesia or 
percaline may be selected. The 
necessary degree of stiffness is 
best secured by a broad facing of 
hair cloth on the bottom of the 
skirt. This should be nine inches 
or more in width, according to 
the length of the skirt, and is 
very useful in giving the proper 
effect to the drop, as well as to 
the tailor-made, skirt. The ob- 
jectionable tendencies which hair 
cloth sometimes develops after 
being wort for a short time are 








supplied with several sets of but- 
tons, and liberally with pins of all 
sizes. These can be had in sets 
in assorted sizes, five to nine, in a 
pretty satin case, ready for use. 
They, like the buttons, should be 
either of plain gold or ornamented with delicate enamel or 
a single small pearl. 


ONSIDERABLE VARIETY IS DISPLAYED IN 
( the matter of rattles for the diversion of the little 

monarch. Some show attractive effects of color in 
the combination of tinsel with silk and pearl. The idea 
is to cultivate the artistic taste of the child by surround- 
ing him, from the first, only with those things which are 
really and tastefully beautiful. 

A novel and useful piece of furniture for the baby who 
is provided with a luxurious hamper instead of a stand 
basket is a little wash-stand of fine wicker with porcelain 
fittings. This is complete, including two bowls, for hot 
and cold water, and is in plain white or blue with a 
narrow gilt band. Celluloid and ivory are considered em- 
inently proper for the furnishings of the most luxuriously 


BLACK VELVET AND WHITE SATIN REDINGOTE. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 13%.—{See Page 21.) 


ANUARY COLOR PLATE. 


A Parts reception gown, the model of which 

has been furnished by Madame Barnes, shows 

a combination of colors and a composition of 

many fashionable garments in one, which re- 

sult in a very smart and original gown. The skirt is a full 
demi-train, fitting perfectly, and is closed at the sides of 
the front. Pointed scallops of chenille-dotted net over 
white satin appears in the original garment, but this 
form of decoration is not arbitrarily demanded, and any 
preferred trimming may be used. In the present instance 
the white bands are supplemented by narrow bands of 
sable. The bodice is made upon a fitted lining with a full 
vest and simulated shirt-waist of white chenille -dotied 
net over silk. The over-jacket is shaped like an Eton, 
but is strapped to the waist by tiny narrow straps of 


due to the fact that it is put in 
carelessly. In the first place, it 
should be well sponged before 
using, otherwise it will draw at 
the frst dampness, with the result 

of causing the skirt to roll up ina 

way that isas exasperating as it is 
hopeless. Then, in cutting, the hair cloth should be cut 
with the grain of both the goods and the lining, which 
sometimes seems a great waste, but is absolutely neces- 
sary to prevent puckerings and corners. 


F WELL MADE, THERE IS NO REASON WHY 
| the best percaline should not be altogether satisfactory 

as a lining for general wear, and it is much better than 
even a medium quality of silk. An excellent quality of 
taffeta is preferable, and the best choice of all, because 
substantial as well as stylish, is gros grain silk. This is 
favored at present because soft and without the inevitable 
rustle of the taffeta. It is, however, also the most expen- 
sive lining one can select. In the matter of colored lin- 
ings a few delicate shades are still seen with dark gowns, 
but there is a marked preference for lining that matches 
the shade of the gown. 





REPE AND LACE NEGLIGE. 


A nkeo.ick, when treated in fluffy mate- 
rials and gracefully worn, represents a great 
deal of comfort either for the tired healthy 
woman or for the languid convalescent. The 

most effective mediums for a gown of this character 
are cashmere, French flannel, crépe, and bengaline. 
There is no limit to the decorations which may be em- 
ployed, since all light, pretty trimmings may be com- 
bined with the materials named, and the garment made 
as plain or as fancy as may be desired. A rich and 
effective design by McCreery & Co. shows a négligé in 
mauve crépe made in two pieces, with separate waist and 
skirt. The latter opens over a petticoat of shirred chif- 
fon, and is circular in shape, but with a Watteau pleat 
in the back, which may be hooked just under the collar. 
Below the waist it curves out to mingle with the ful- 
ness of the train. The sides of the skirt are divided by 
insertions of thread lace, of which a border is shown 
which completely edges the skirt. There are vines of 
morning-glories painted upon the skirt, and these run 
upward from the hem. The waist is smooth-fitting, with 
wide, full revers edged with lace, which fall like a jabot 
on each side of the front. A similar trimming edges the 
elbow sleeves, which are slightly full, and painted to cor- 
respond with the skirt. The belt is of rosy mauve 
taffeta, and finished at back and front with a handsome 
buckle. A chemisette of illusion and lace is worn, and 
the neck is softly rounded and left free of even a sug 
gesied collar 


OUNG LADIES’ DINNER 
GOWNS. 


See illustrations on front page 


Two of the most artistic gowns of the present 
winter are of mousseline de soie (white) and of black 
Chantilly lace over rose glacé silk. The white gown, which 
is made over the palest of lemon-colored silk, is a Me 
Creery model. The point d’Alengon lace bands, which 
meet and cross in the front, are edged with puffings of 
tulle, which is also used os an under-skirt between the 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


silk and the chiffon. The entire bodice is ornamented 
with bands of the lace, edged to correspond with those 
on the skirt. In the back there are two points, like diminu- 
tive lapels, which are closely puffed with tulle and turn 
over from the neck, and a single deep point similarly 
treated ornaments the front. The tiny sleeves are formed 
of doubled tulle, which is caught up sharp at the shoul- 
der, but at a lower point is three inches wide. 


HE COMPANION FIGURE TO THIS GOWN IS 
T rose taffeta and Chantilly lace. It is made with a 

slight train. The costume is lustrous from the close- 
ly applied black sequins, little ropes of which form bow- 
knots at scattered distances among the lace folds. The 
bodice is made with a double flounce spangled closely with 
the sequins. It is cut very low, but two sharp points break 
the plain contour of the neck. These are closely span- 
gied, and treated with the bow-knot design. They are 
held upright by flat wire, which is fastened under and 
concealed by a narrow binding. The belt is of rose 
taffeta, and clusters of pink roses are affixed to a long 
fold of taffeta ribbon. The design is from one of Ma- 
dame Barnes's choicest models, and is exceedingly rich 
in its effect. As in the case of the white gown, there 
is an under-skirt between the Chantilly and the taffeta, 
but in the present instance it is of black tulle. The 
weblike effect of these combinations of diaphanous ma- 
terial is particularly artistic, and lends an airy grace to 
young slender figures which is highly desirable. 



























































BLACK SATIN KNICKERBOCKERS 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 133.—(See Page 21.} 
























































































































































































































NEGLIGN oF CREPE AND LACE. 


FRONT VIEW 














OF YOUNG LADY'S DINNER GOWN ON FRONT PAGE 


HE CARE OF THE HANDS. 


Tuere has been a change of fashion in the matter of very 
highly polished finger-nails, and it is not considered at all 
the correct thing now for women to go about with exag- 
geratedly pink nails shining as though they had been 

dipped in grease ; but, on the other side, there was never more at- 
tention paid to the care of the hands than now, and it is considered 
absolutely necessary that a lady's hands should always look as 
though they had received the most careful attention. The mani- 
cure business is consequently in a most flourishing condition; for 
even children have their hands manicured, and men, who formerly 
scorned it, are quite as good patrons as are the women, When it is 
possible to employ a manicure two or three times a week, or, at all 
events, ounce a week, the hands can be kept in much better condition; 
but it is perfectly possible for a woman to be her own manicure, 
and have her hands and nails look as they should. 


clothes are worn, the hands very soon become soiled, and require 

frequent washing. They should be washed in warm water, not 
hot water, and, if possible, in soft water. After washing they should 
be dried very thoroughly in bran or oatmeal, and great care taken 
that the nails are most thoroughly dry; in the drying the cuticle 
can be pushed back sufficiently to show the half-moon at the base 
of the nail. Nail-scissors, not used for any other purpose, should 
be used to cut off any hangnails; but it is better to use a file to 
keep the nails short, and for this purpose there should be three or 
four files of varying size. To give the lustre desired there is a new 
kind of wash that makes the nails pink, not deep red, and also gives 
a gloss and finish. After this is put on the hands should be washed, 
but sufficient of the polish will remain. 

After the hands are washed the second time to remove the polish 
the nails should be rubbed briskly, either with a piece of chamois, 
a nail-polisher, or by rubbing them again with the palm of the hand. 
This last method is perhaps the best of all, for it polishes just 
enough without giving too exaggerated a finish in appearance. 

Rings are so much the fashion that the hands must of necessity 
be well kept, but it is a mistake to wear too many rings, particular- 
ly with a plain gown; it is to be hoped that it will soon go out of 
ashion to wear them with anything but evening dress. 


| FROSTY WEATHER, PARTICULARLY IF DARK 











ARISIAN FANCIES FOR 
STREET AND HOUSE. 


Tue elaboration of embroidery and appliquéd 

laces,of-spangles, and of bead trimming, which 

are represented in the late products of Paris designers, are 

bewildering in their variety. For the body of the gown, 

especially the dinner gown, there is a growing preference 

for rich supple satins—some in fancy flowered weaves, but 
the majority in plain mirrorlike material. 


APES AND MANTLES ALMOST RUN INTO 
( eccentri¢ity in the strife for originality. They are no 

longer made in plain cloth smoothly rippling about 
the form, but are beruffled almost to the throat, and com- 
posed of quantities of seemingly incongruous material. 
Thus a little visiting cape, having the unmistakable stamp 
of the ingenious Paris mantau-maker, is formed of velvet, 
mousseline de soie, lace, and passementerie. First there 
is a perfect-fitting yoke which curves low in the back and 
in the front, but rises nearly to the shoulders at the side. 
This is of velvet, as is also the graceful di Medici collar, 
and both are elaborately trimmed with passementerie of 
silk and jet. 

Just below the velvet isa deep flounce of double mousse- 
line de soie, which shapes into a long point in the front 
and in similar form in the back. - Under this flounce 
(which is seven inches deep at its narrowest point) is a 
deep flounce of Chantilly lace, which makes an acute de- 
scent until it reaches almost to the bottom of the gown. 
The back of the garment is rounded evenly, the lace 
flounce extending about five inches below the waist. A 
very dainty toque, made wholly of wings, accompanied 
this beautiful cape. Some of the theatre and party 
wraps ** built” upon this model (the new term for making 
dresses being ‘‘building”’) have heart-shaped yokes of 
some warm material, such as velvet or cloth, with wide 
collars faced with white chiffon and lace,and white or 
cream lace and mousseline de soie forming the deep 
flounces that lengthen out the garment to the prevailing 
length. Jet ornamentation is 
profusely used upon the yoke 
or cape proper, and even speck- 
les the lace and chiffon or 
mousseline. It is to be the or- 
nament par excellence for all 
rich dressing in the near future. 


FASHION WHICH ORI 
A ginated last year, but one 

that has grown during 
the present season, is that of 
placing under black or white 
silk guuze another gauze or 
tulle, either plain or spangled, 
Where the latter is selected, the 
scintillating effect of the span 
gies is very beautiful, and seems 
to make the gauze itself appear 
more transparent than it would 
otherwise seem. A combina 
tion of this kind in which gray 
tulle, embroidered with large 
bunches of grapes (formed of 
purplish green mousseline puffs 
appliquéd with silver) is shown 
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in a dainty dinner costume, the intermediate 
skirt being of white spangled gauze. The edge 
of the skirt is bordered with chinchilla, which 
is repeated as a border upon the embroidered 
flat flounce of the bodice, and in simulated 
flounces on the skirt. *The sleeves are simple, 
being made of the doubled gauze bands which 
form the armlet and shoulder-strap. All kinds 
of vagaries obtain in the development of the 
bodices of ball costumes, and one-may wear a 
low-necked gown of any shape, provided it is 
becoming, be it round, square, heart-shaped, 
or fantastically irregular. One often sees a 
round-necked back of a bodice, the front of 
which is square pointed or double pointed. 


N EVENING TOILETTE RECENTLY 
A exhibited is of rose-pink satin with wide 
bands of jet embroidery which pass down 

each side of the front with a suggestion of the 
— train. This last begins at the side 
readths, and is trimmed with six deep ruffles 
of pleated mousseline de soie. The fatter is 
of mauve pink, and the belt of similar mate- 
rial. The bodice is of smooth satin trimmed 
with vertical puffings of the mauve mousseline 
and jet bands. The shoulder-straps are of jet 
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embroidered upon rose 
satin bands, and where 
they join the bodice they 
are ornamented by large 
velvet roses, 


MONG THICKER 
A stuffs for evening 
wear is a new fab- 

ric called mousseline ve- 
lours. It is a light-weight 
material with a finish like 
miroir velvet, but with 
longer nap than that fab- 
ric, and much shorter 
nap than bas the panne 
velvet now so popular. 
It has a warp of thin 
silk of contrasting color 
which makes the mate- 
rial appear lustrous and 
changeable. One of the 
first dressmakers to util- 
ize the mousseline ve- 
lours was Worth A 
gown in which this new 
fabric has part is of gray 
mousseline de soie com- 
bined with yellow mous- 
seline velours and: blue 
panne velvet. The en- 
tire corsage is of the yel- 
low mousseline velours, 
embroidered in ‘old 
thread and finish at 
waist and neck by bows 
of blue velvet. The 
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front of the skirt and the very narrow vest are of silver 
gray mousseline de soie, the back breadths and train being 
of the yellow embroidered mousseline velours. The 
sleeves, which droop over the upper arm, form an armlet 
of embroidered velvet, and are of the same new fabric. 
The short sleeves are all so draped that the shoulder-line 
is left as free as possible. 








VELVET AND MOUSSELINE BALI GOWN, 





















































CHAPTER L. 
rHE BELLE OF THE PARISH. 


He WORLD IS VERY FAIR AT FOUR OF 
the morning during the heats of high summer. 
The flowers which have slept with drooping 
heads, and during a few brief hours retracted 
their perfume, as a woman withdraws herself 
when she has ventured too much, prink them- 
selves again and give forth their good smell 
So thought Christopher Kennedy, scholar and gentle- 
man, as he aroused himself in the unaccustomed dawn to 
go forth to meet with Lilias Armour 
It was a strange time for wooing, yet their only. For 
fate, which takes upon itself to interfere with all things, 
had made Christopher classical master in the academy of 
Cuirn Edward, and Lilias the daughter of his chiefest 
enemy, Matthew Armour by name, farmer in the moor 
farm of Black Dornal, and ruling elder in the Cameronian 
kirk called the Kirk on the Hill 
For the elder, having returned one night from the mar 
ket of Dumfries, where be had both seen and heard Mr. 
Christopher Kennedy, had sternly forbidden one of his 
family to hold any further intercourse with the blasphemer 
ind ribald, a man, he declared, as alien from grace as he 
was outlaw from the covenants 
rhis, had Matthew Armour known it 
cle vu 


was ap excellent 
only, it came too late. For Lilias, his only daugh- 
ter and the desire of his eyes, was already so holden in the 
toils of the schoolmaster’s bright glances and loving words 
that not for father or mother, kirk or covenant, would 
she break the bond 

So exactly at four of the old-fashioned, gold - faced 
watch, which had tieked all night by his bedstead in the 
house of Tibby Allen, spinster, gossip, and householder 
in Queen Street, Cairn Edward, Mr. Christopher Ken 
nedy stepped out into the little white street of the burgh, 
clean swept of people, and with the sunshine flooding it 
silently and emptily from end to end, just as if it were a 
tine Sabbath day during the morning diet of worship 

That young man appeared to consider it the most nat 
ural thing in the world that he should rise with the lark 
and betake himself to the heather and woodland with his 
botanical case at his back. He offered no explanation 
when he returned at eight to bis frugal breakfast, though 
he had not brought back a single plant, and his boots were 

‘a fair sicht to be seen,” as his landlady averred—** what 
wi’ lashin’ through the dew on the meadow, and splashin’ 
through the dubs o' the moss, they are nocht less than a 
disgrace! And how he can for verra shame expect a pro 
fessin’ Christian woman to clean them in time for him to 
gang to the schule at nine, passes Tibby Allen’s compre- 
hension!” 

But neither his landlady’s caustic comment over the 
wall of the pig-sty at the yard head to her neighbor Mis- 
tress Sheepshanks, nor yet the window-blinds which were 
so gingerly put aside with one finger to enable burgher’s 
daughters in extreme dishabille to speculate on what took 
handsome Christopher Kennedy tramping along the streets 
of Cairn Edward so early, had the slightest effect on that 
headstrong young man 

Yet despite his early rising he had been late at the social 
club (christened by himself the Tuneful Nine) in the Cross 
Keys the night before. Yesterday he wrestled all day in 
the grammar-school with the stupidity and yet more irri- 
tant cleverness of the rural youth. He had slept the short 
broken uneasy slumber of overheated blood and ungoev- 
erned temperament. Nevertheless, this morning he rose 
with a certain elastic readiness, humming the stave of a 
Greek song he had set to his own music as he drew on his 
clothes after his hasty bath. He was ready to walk ten 
miles before breakfast, help Lilias Armour to gather in 
her cows, make the prettiest and most convincing of love 
to ber in the shady places of the loaning, encounter (if 
he had bad luck) the stern eyes of her father, and be back 
aguin in time to see the early prentices taking down their 
snuff-brown shutters and stacking them in neat piles be- 
hind the shop doors in the High Street of the little town, 
while his brother teachers were turning sleepily out of 
their beds to the music of the morning milk-cans ratuing 
about their doors 

So recklessly, and with a sort of kingly prodigality, 
which to many women made him irresistible, the young 
classical master, concerning whose future his professors 
had entertained such great expectations, flung away with 
both hands the unreturning gold of love and youth. 

He was easily first at the trysting-place. For half an 
hour he sat alone, whistling and twirling a spray of early 
hawthorn in his hand, on the edge of the heathery bank 
above the scanty pasture - fields of the farm of Black 
Dornal. His post of vantage was situated just at the 
place where the great black and purple floral peat muir 
overlooked with a sullen eyebrow the green fields, bow- 
ering trees, and white homestead buildings which till 
now had closed in the life of Lilias Armour. Here, long 
day and short day, she had been happy, lifting a light 
heart carol level with the larks, and laying her head in as 
lowly a nest with the falling of the night—that is, till 
Christopher Kennedy came by, and the song ceased. 

Phen in a moment all waschanged. The old life grew 
inexpressibly dull, not to be thought of or returned upon 
without a shudder, a dreary wuste of time, wanting alike 
profit, beauty, or happiness 

Lilias, too, like her lover, had slept but little and lightly 
that short, breathing, merciful night of latest May. She 
had been making up her mind to speak a word of soberest 
intent to the man she loved—always a difficult matter to 
a loving woman, who rightly and naturally would rather 
listen while such words are whispered in her ear. 

At last she came out. The quick eyes of Christopher 
Kenneciy saw her pass—a slender slip of a maiden enough 
—athwart the dusky, treeshadowed yard. Then she was 
momentarily lost to sight as she threw open the gates 
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ready for the cows she was to bring back with her upon 


her return. She reappeared presently, a more indistinct, 
flitting figure, her light summer print indefinite against 
the fresh whitewash of the barn wall. Then the long 
green loaning swallowed her, and only a fleck of a 
shadowy sun-bonnet nodding over the hedge-rows, or 
the glimmer of swift white through a gap, told the clas- 
sical master. of the approach of the girl who was risking 
so much to meet him. 

Rising from his seat he went forward a hundred yards 
to meet her, and then stood aside in a hidden nook to 
feast his eyes, unseen, upon her eager, untouched beauty 
as she came towards him. For the space of a blackbird’s 
burst Of song in the coppice behind him, he saw no sign 
of his sweetheart; but as the song ceased he heard the 
patter of quick footsteps, and lo! there she was beneath 
him; her wide blue eyes looking eagerly ahead; her hair 
confined by a single ribbon, as was the custom of the 
place and time, then going spraying and tendrilling down 
her back; her lips parted with expectation and the haste 
she had made up hill. Well might a man erect himself 
and hasten to meet such a maid as Lilias Armour at 
twenty-two! 

Vhy, little girl,” he said, smiling easily down upon 
her, ‘‘you are late this morning. What kept you? I 
have been waiting here more than half an hour!” 

At the first unexpected sound of his voice she caught 
her hands together upon her breast with a little frighted 
ery. She stood still a moment while Christopher Kennedy 
ran down the bank; then, with her hands clasped and 
held beneath her chin, she yielded herself to be gathered 
against his breast. 

There she rested a little while breathlessly, as in a shel- 
ter, while his hand caressed her shoulder and was lost 
among her hair. She tried to speak, but something sud- 
denly choking her utterance. she put her head down, and 
unclasping her bands she slid them up till they rested on 
the young man’s shoulders 

** Lilias, Lilias, dearest,” he said, reproachfully, trying 
to look into her eyes, ‘* what is the matter? This is not 
like my girl—to break down like this. What have they 
done to you now? Have they been speaking-against me 
again? Well, that is nothing new.” 

Then receiving no answer, he submitted with a sigh to 
the incomprehensible nature of women, and let the girl 
weep her fill, only at intervals touching her lightly with 
his hand upon the further cheek, which was wet with 
tears. Once, too, he stooped and kissed her hair, from 
which the sun-bonnet had fallen back as he drew her to 
him. Then he took the girl yet closer to him, and was 
silent also. 

After a little she exhausted herself and rested quiet, 
with her face against Kennedy’s coat, nestling as a bird 
does in a safe covert in time of storm. Her bosom, too, 
fluttered like a bird’s, and a sharp dry sob clicked recur- 
rently in her throat, so that he felt all her slender body 
shake within his arms. 

‘Now tell me,” he said, tenderly, and said nothing 
more; for, foolish in all else, this young man was wise 
in love—that is, if the object of love-wisiiom be to win 
other love, not to hold it worthily when it is won. 

* Be patient with me, Chris,” she whispered, ‘* be very 
patient, and I will tell you all. It is so hard—so hard for 
me at home. I want you to take me away. They speak 
aguinst you all the time, or at least my mother does. My 
father says nothing, but I know his heart is more and 
more set to hate you ever since that night he saw you in 
Dumfries. Oh, Chris, if you love me, how can you go to 
such places?” 

The young man moved impatiently and uneasily under 
the hands which were laid upon his shoulders with a gen- 
tle restraint. His bold, admiring gaze quailed before the 
honest upward appeal of the wet blue eyes, now for the 
first time turned upon him. He hesitated before he spoke. 

“ Why, a man must live,” he said at last, with a short 
langh “I have been used to company, and if I did not 
go among men who are not afraid to be men, I should 
mould and dry-rot both at once in this place. It is all 
that keeps one alive in such «a dull dog’s hole as this Cairn 
Edward.” 

The blue eyes were still upon him with a yearning in 
them that made even the selfishness of Christopher Ken- 
nedy wince. ' 

** And what of me ?” she said, soft as a breathing, yet 
with an accent that pierced to the dividing of soul and 
marrow, 

** Lilias, Lilias,” he cried, in genuine pain, ‘I love you 
—I tell you so. That rights all. What matters what peo- 
ple may say? What do a parcel of farmer folk and vil- 
lagers matter to us? You know what your Bible says— 
something about ‘for this cause shall a man leave father 
and mother and shall cleave unto his wife!” 

She kept her eyes fixedly upon him, and their regard 
was deep and steady as the sea when it is stillest. 

“His wife!’ She breathed the two words again, and 
the wind among the waterside willow-trees was not softer, 
nor the soul’s parting cry more tragic. 

“* His Wife!” 

The young man nerved himself, and dashed in a rapid 
voice of one who fears interruption into an obviously pre- 
meditated speech. 

** Listen, Lilias,” he said; ‘‘ I have told you why I can- 
not marry you openly, though God knows I would be 

lad and proud to do 4 My father put me through col- 
lege and I promised to repay him before I marri He 
is poor and needs the money. Besides, it would ruin me 
in Cairn Edward if such a thing were known, and I have 
good hopes of the head mastership. Then, again, your 

ather thinks me godless and debauched. He told me so, 
upon the Plainstones of Dumfries, when I met him there 
three months ago. He forbade me ever again to enter 
his door. He forbade me to meet you. He would never 
consent. But happily we live in a land where marriage is 









easy. Lilias, will you marry ’me privately—I know it is 
against your kirk rules, but it is according to the law of 
the land, and to the full as binding as if twenty ministers 
were present.” 

He paused a little breathlessly himself and looked down 
upon her, smiling a little anxious forced smile. 

The girl drew herself back a little way from him, and 
reaching up her hands she caught his handsome head with 
its high forehead and weak irresolute mouth at a distance, 
so that she might look into his eyes. 

**You have left me no choice, Chris,” she said, still 
looking steadily into his soul; ‘* you have made me love 
you so terribly. I must marry you.” 

“Ah, that is right,” the young man cried, cheerfully, 
stooping to kiss her—‘‘that is all right, Now smile and 
put your sadnessaway! A bride does not look like that.” 

But she held him still at a distance, and her gaze did 
not falter. She was a child even at two-and-twenty, this 
Lilius, though she had long been climbing on the perilous 
ridges which to such a temperament as bers form the 
water-shed of life and death. 

**Tell me what it is that you propose,” she said. 
—do not touch me—yet /” 

“I have but a short time, little one,” he made an- 
swer, “and I have not yet thought it fully out. But if 
you bring a friend with you, I will bring another—friends 
whom we can trust, I mean—and we will make the decla- 
ration that we are man and wife before witnesses. I, on 
my part will bring Alister French, the lawyer, with me, 
and he will see that all is right, and draw up the papers. 
Whom will you bring?” 

‘I do not know. I have had no one to trust, to speak 
to, except you; I do not want any other,” she answered 
him, the firmness of her gaze wavering under his burning 
glances. She felt the weakness of all loving women com- 
ing upon her. 

** Another we must have. Would not Bell Kirkpatrick 
serve?” he suggested, with a quick downward glance at 
her face to see how she took the suggestion. 

**I do not like Bell; 1 would not trust her!” said Lilias 
Armour, uncertainly. 

‘And pray, why not?” he urged. ‘‘She is clever and 
secret. Besides being with you in the house, she could 
help us more than any one else!” 

*I do not like her!” said the gir! 

** Well, think it over. I must go at once or I shall be 
late. Iam late as it is. Think it over. I will see you 
again on Saturday. Be ready to tell me then what you 
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will do. And, oh, look here, Bell is willing to help. In 
fact I have spoken to her myself—" 
There came a quick terror into the girl's face. She 


caught the classical master by the arm 

“Chris,” she whispered, *‘ what have you told her— 
what does she know?” 

He smiled and patted her fondly on the shoulder. 

“Silly one, only what I would that ali the world 
knew,” he said, ‘‘that I love you and would like to 
marry you!” 

She sighed the long weariful sigh of hope deferred. 

** Good - by!" he said, and bending a long moment to 
her he was presently gone. 

At the top of the moor, before he plunged down the 
long rough heathery steep, he turned and waved a white 
handkerchief. Lilias Armour stood where he had left 
her. She did not wave a response, but kept ber bands 
clasped before her, looking steadfastly after her lover. 

As he ran down the slope he pulled out his wateh. 

** An hour and ten minutes,” he said. ‘1 can do it; I 
shall have time to see French and look in at the Cross 
Keys as well. This sort of thing takes it out of a fellow 
deucedly, who has to explain the accusative and infini- 
tive all day long.” 

An hour later Lilias Armour sat in her appointed place 
at the douce and sober morning worship of a Cameronian 
home. As was the daughter's duty, she had brought 
down the great Bible, covered with worn calfskin with 
the hair outside, and Jaid it before her father at the head 
of the table. Before doing so she had taken away the 
breakfast dishes and respread the table with a white cloth 
like that which is laid upon a communion table, for the 
fit offering up of the morning sacrifice. 

Her mother, bustling, masterful, lequacious house 
wife that she was, had been so long among the poultry 
in the yard that the elder was compelled to sit full five 
minutes silent among his family, with the Bible open be- 
fore him, ere he could give out the psalm to be sung. 
Then his wife, flustered to find them all silent and wait- 
ing, sat down, and endeavored to smooth her hair with one 
hand while she found the place with the other, failing 
naturally in both. But there were tears in the eyes of 
one within the wide, sunny house-place of Dornal as she 
sang to the wistful rise and fal] of the eldcr’s favorite 
Coleshill the final verse of his song of praise: 

“I, like a lost sheep, went astray; 
Thy servant seek and find; 
For thy commands I suffered not 
To slip out of my mind.” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE MARRIAGE LINES. 
“Bitten are the rigers of righteousness, and by 


them the merciful are shamed, and sinners con- 
firmed in their way.” 

This may not be a text out of the written word, never- 
theless it embalms somewhat of the spirit of the Forgiver 
of sins. 

It was the morn of the Sabbath some months after the 
early meeting between the classical master and Lilias Ar- 
mour. The solemn Taking of the Book was over in the 
farm - house of Dornal, but Matthew Armour, ruling 
elder in the Cameronian Kirk, still sat with the Bible 
open before him. His face, with its sheaf of silvering 
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hair sweeping back from the noble cliff-like brow, was 
sober with a more than Roman gravity, His wife would 
have gathered together the folded white handkerchief, 
the spectacles, and the psalm-book which were her indis- 
pensables at any function of a religious character. She 
had learned by the experience of half a lifetime, added to 
her original store of woman’s instinct, when it * wasna 
chancy ” to stand long in the way of her husband. Now 
in that hush of Sabbath silence she was especially eager 
to be gone 

But even in the doorway the voice of the elder arrested 
her 

**Margaret Armour, bid our daughter Lilias come 
hither to me,” he said. 

**Hoot, Mathy,” urged his wife, ‘‘be canny; I ken 
the young man is no a great professor, and his ways are 
no oor hamely ways—but dinna fret the young lass. The 
lad is weel-to-do, and of a decent family enough, though 
they say an Episcopian.” 

** Silence, woman; do as I bid you instantly,” com- 
manded the ruling elder; ‘‘it is with my daughter and 
yours that I desire to speak!” 

‘* Mathy — Mathy, mind that we are a’ sinners,” the 
mother pleaded—** mind that ye were yince young your 
sel’.” 

‘** And if so, think you not that I have suffered in the 
flesh for the deeds of the flesh? Think you that I have 
not wet my pillow many a niglt for the sins of my youth? 
And if my children suffer, it shall not be because no 
warning word has been spoken, or no strong hand out- 
stretched to deliver. Send in the lass!” 

With a little helpless appeal of the hands and a sidelong 
sway of the head, in acknowledgment of the fact that of 
course her word went for nothing, Margaret Armour took 
herself off to do as she was bid. She found Lilias stand 
ing with a book in her hand under the great beech-tree by 
the house gable. But she was not reading. Her eyes, 
large and vague, their sometime bright blue dimmed with 
sadness und tears unshed, were fixed on the distant hills, 
at the foot of which lay Cairn Edward 

She did not hear her mother come near her, and she 
sturted with a piteous gesture of fear when a large, 
hard hand was laid on her arm. 

‘* Lilias, my lass, ye are to gang your ways ben to your 
fuither,” she said; ‘and, oh! mind—be kind and canny 
wi’ him. Be not angry nor rebellious, for that is never 
“uy way with your faither. Gie up the young man gin he 
bids you, at least for the present. Tour heart winna break, 
though ye think it will. And dinna forget that, whatever 
your fuither may say, he speaks for your good.” 

Lilias Armour looked at her mother with so steady a 
gaze that the eyes of that good bustling housewife fell 
before them he daughter laughed a little laugh, hard 
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to listen to from one so young, it was so full of bitter 
knowledge of the past pod tere. PendB re of the future 

“ Give him up—and if I do, that will end it, will it?” 
she said. 

‘* Aye, surely,” said her mother, ‘it is the way wi’ a’ 
the young. I hae been that gait mysel’. 1 thocht that 
there was nae lad like ane that I mind on. For sax 
months I wad hae gi’en a’ my shapin’ claes for him. 
But my ain mither advised me, and I took ber advice. 
And ye will do the like, my hinnie, like a good lass. 
There are better lads than him to be gotten —aye, and 
no that far to seek, responsible God-fearin’ men too, with 
farms weel plenished and siller in the bank. There was 
ane that spak’ to me Sabbath eight days nae farther gane. 
Ye could get him fora look—aye, and be a decent married 
wife within a month gin ye willed it.” 

Lilias Armour listened wearily to her mother, but did 
not answer her exhortations and appeals. 

‘*T will go in and see my father,” she said. And 
straightway she went in to where her father was sitting, 
with his head thrown back with a leonine action, his hand 
still on the open Bible, and his eyes upon the open door 
through which Lilias was to enter 

She stood before the elder and looked him in the face, 
waiting for him to speak. 

‘*My daughter,” he said at last, speaking very slowly, 
but not unkindly, ‘‘ what is the relation in which you 
stand to the young man of whom we have spoken once 
before—him who is named Christopher Kennedy?” 

** He is very dear to me,” said Lilias Armour, simply. 

“LT asked you not as to your feelings,” ber father went 
on; ‘‘the wind does not pass more quickly over the 
trees than such emotions over a maiden’s heart. And 
when it is gone it leaves as little trace of its passage. 
But what of him—has he also told you that you also are 
dear to him?” 

‘*Ever since he came hither he has loved none but 
me!” said Lilias, bravely. 

Her father nodded, with a shade of irony and contempt 
mingling with the exceeding gravity of his countenance. 

‘Such words are a commonplace of evil and designing 
men,” he said. ‘They boast in the public places that 
they are able to make any woman believe them. My 
daughter, that which I shall have to say will be bitter in 
the mouth as gall. I pray my God that the after-taste 
may be sweet; and, indeed, be that as it may, it is my 
intent and bounden duty to save you from a debased and 
drunken profligate—one who has already dragged your 
name through the mire, and who would drag it deeper if 
he were permitted!” 

Father,” cried the girl, indignantly, ‘‘even you have 
not the right to speak thus of the man I love!”’ 

“My daughter,” said the elder, a little more gently, 


“the truth may be spoken by any and shame none; still 
more by a father,” 

** You dare not say it to his face!” said the girl, with a 
flash of defiance, unexpected even by herself. 

The ruling elder smiled a calm, cold, inscrutable smile. 

“I, Matthew Armour, dare not! Do you know your 
father so little?. Listen! Last night I heard my daugh 
ter’s name spoken by rude lips, shouted aloud in a place 
of public entertainment. The door of the room was 
locked. I burst it open when they had refused me en 
trance, and stood before your lover in the midst of his 
riotous and drunken companions. I taxed him to answer 
me. I accused him to his face of treachery and deprav- 
ity, and he could not answer save with oaths and curs- 
ings; so I delivered him to Satan, that he might learn not 
to blaspheme.” 

The girl stood pressing her hands upon her breast as if 
to keep her heart in its place. 

‘** Nay, more; I was made aware last night that Christo 
pher Kennedy had lost his position at the grammar-sclool 
of Cairn Edward for drunkenness, and even at that mo- 
ment, with his companions, he was celebrating his way- 
going. This morning, with one of his cronies, he is fled, 
no man knows whither, and only his creditors will trouble 
to inquire. He goes disgraced in the sight of all, and in 
debt to half the country-side.” 

‘*No, no, father; surely there must be some mistake,” 
the girl faltered, the words driven from her. * Cliristo- 
pher Kennedy cannot have gone without seeing me!” 

** A bad man in time of trouble thinks only of himself,” 
said her father. *‘‘ But, after all, why should he not have 
gone to his wife?” 

Lilias Armour took a swift step forward, as if to silence 
her father’s accusing voice. He stayed her with his hand 
extended, palm outward, with an action full of dignity. 

‘*Be patient, my daughter. Such dealing may be hard, 
but it is for your soul’s health that you mate not with an 
evil-doer, Listen! There came a man hither this morning 
with all the tale of his past. The man whom you call 
Christopher Kennedy was married half a dozen years ago, 
before ever he went to college, to a fisher-lass in his own 
parish of Sandhaven She lives there to this day.” 

The girl bent her nails inward upon her palms, and shook 
with desire to command herself. 

‘* Who is the man who brought this news?” she asked, 
to outward view quietly enough. 

“His name is Walter MacWalter. He comes from 
Sandhaven, and knew Christopher Kennedy well. His 
brother is farmer of Loon Spellandcrie, a man of credit, 
and a man who has recently bought property in this 
neighborhood.” 

‘“*Then Walter MacWalter lies!” cried Lilias Armour, 

(Continued on page 18.) 
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Three plac e3 may not seem many 
to leave behind, after a lifetime of 
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which they lived. Yet, considering how faint the ripple 
s that Death makes, Fame has been liberal with Goldsmith 
illowing even three small fragments of this great globe 
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last of these three places in the order of their im- 
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than the 
terlole of 


Cheshire Cheese Inn, hidden in this little ar- 
London life. Anxious to feel the influence of 
the mellow memories of these men, I dined here one rainy 
day in late summer. Downstairs the tap-room was filled 
with flashily dressed young clerks from the neighboring 
unfortunately neither their tall hats and sack-coats 
bjects of their conversation were in harmony 
even old Samuel himself was frowning 
through the tobacco smoke, from a 
the wall. Upstairs it was better: the 
le dining-room, with its sanded floor and great 
hopelessly uncomfortable, looked old 
From the windows, as I ate my beef- 
steak pudding and drank my toby of ale, I could gaze 
across the court at No. 6, once Goldsmith's apart 
two sloppy ‘“‘commercial gentlemen” dis 
turbed me here with their cockneyigsms. There is nothing 
more commonplace than a commonplace Englishman. In 
se!f-defence I retreated to the upper floor, to the old smok 
ing-room, Here was no discordant element. This room was 
suggestive of the later chapters of Goldsmith's own ro 
mance, checkered as it was with petty tragedies. In this 
om met the great coterie of the old-style literary men; 
they drowned their sorrows in ale and held those fa- 
us Boswellian conversations; but, despite the gilding 
hand of time and romance, this silent communion with the 
outward haants of these masters in English literature was 
depressing. It was sad to think that, after all, the best 
that these men knew in comfort and fellowship was the 
small public room of a little tavern in an alley off Fleet 
Street 
From Wine Office Court I drifted to Dublin, where, in 
the shadow of Trinity College, stands the second great 
suggestion of Goldsmith. It is an ugly little statue of an 
ugly littl man. I have always treasured the greatest re 
sentipent against this statue, even beyond the disappro- 
bation it deserves as a work of art; for what did Trinity 
College do for Goldsmith, or he for it, that this statue 
sliould be put here? Hé existed here as a student,in a 
miserable garret, ou her grudgingly given charity, nor in 
all justice did he repay even her scant kindness in any 
better coin, He was no student, and his only record here 
was one as the giver of disreputable parties, in conse 
of which he was nearly expelled from college 
without ceremony. Their accidental relationship reflects 
no credit on either side, hence the statue suggests an ob 
seq uiousness on the part of the college that is not particu 
larly creditable to it 
rhe real spot of earth with which Goldsmith is closely 
identified by tradition, education, and his writings is the 
town of Lissoy, seven lrish miles south of Athlone. Here 
he spent many years of his boyhood in the Rectory of 
Kilkenny West, where his father was rector, and ** pass 
ing rich on forty pounds a year.” Here, under the tte 
lage of Thomas Byrne, afterwards portrayed as the fa 
mous school-teacher, he developed a taste for the restless, 
dreaming, vagabond life which he was never able to 
throw off completely. He showed the love he held for 
Lissoy when he came in later years to write his most fa 
Inoeus poem 
The poem of the “ Deserted Village” was published May 
26, 1770, in the poet's forty-third year, It came just at 
a time to establish firmly the reputation which The Travel 
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ler and The Good-natured Man had brought. Of its pub- 
lication there is related an anecdote, which, although its 
truth is often doubted, is characteristic of the man. It 
is related that on his return home from the publishers he 
told a friend of his good fortune of receiving a hundred 
guineas for the poem. This friend, judging by quantity 
only, made the chance remark that it was a goodly sum 
for so shorta poem. This set Goldsmith to thinking, with 
the result that he returned the money, and drew on the 
publisher in instalments from time to time, as he deemed 
the popularity of the piece permitted, The poem speedily 
ran through five editions, and by August in this year he 
was fully recognized as one of England's foremost poets, 
whose future was never to be disturbed. 

The fact that the town of Lissoy is the original of 
Goldsmith's poem is not well known; it has been disputed 
even by many good authorities; but no one can visit the 
place and compare the descriptions in the verse and the 
actual conditions here without being impressed not only 
by Goldsmith’s use of it as a model, but also by the close- 
ness with which he has 
followed his copy. The 
first attempt to identify 
Lissoy and Auburn was 
made in 1807, by Dr. 
Strean, a curate at Kil- 
kenny West. He wrote 
that the town of Lissoy 
was ruined by the orders 
of a General Napper, who 
purchased a large tract of 
the neighboring land and 
removed the cotters for 
the improvement of his 
estate. Dr. Strean also 
identified the various 
characters of the poem, 
the pool, the busy mill, 
and the house where 
**nut-brown draughts in- 
spired,” and even the 
hawthorn -bush, which 
even then bad already 
been nearly destroyed by 
curiosity-seeking visitors. 
A few years later Mr. 
Hogan, a relative of the 
poet, rebuilt The Three 
Jolly Pigeons, which was 
the local inn, restored in 
it the **Twelve Good 
Rules” and the “ Royal 
Game of Goose,” and enclosed the hawthorn-bush. Since 
those days nothing has been done at Lissoy to preserve 
the remnants of the place, and it exists to-day as true a 
wreck of a village as Goldsmith could have wished to 


copy. 

The principal opponents of the idea that Auburn was 
intended by Goldsmith to represent Lissoy were the two 
famous littérateurs Sir Walter Scott and Lord Macaulay. 
Lord Macaulay is particularly strong in his belief; he 
says: 


It (the poem) is made up of incongruous parte. The village in its 
happy days is a true English village. The village in its decay is an 
Irish village. The felicity and the misery which Goldsmith bas brought 
close together belong to two different countries and to two different 
stages in the progress of society. He had assuredly never seen in his 
native land such a seat of plenty, content, and tranquillity as his Au- 
burn. He had assuredly never seen in England all the inhabitants of 
such a paradise turned out in one day and forced to emigrate to Amer- 
ica. The hamlet he had probably seen in Kent; the ejectment he had 
probably seen in Munster, but by joining the two he has produced 
something which never was and never will be seen in any part of the 
world. 


The answer to Lord Macaulay's argument lies undoubt- 
edly in the fact that it was the gilding experiences of ear! 
childhood that glorified the place in the first part of Gold- 
smith’s theme; the later incident, as Lord Macaulay ac- 
knowledged, was common enough in Ireland. 

I left Athlone in a jaunting-car, in the care of a wild 





Trish boy, who was warranted to know the details of the 
village and the sites of the various buildings. My ex- 
perience with the Irish driver has always been most un- 
fortunate; as an authority, or even as a guide, I have 
found him, as a rule, wholly untrustworthy. I soon dis- 
covered that this boy was no exception to the rule, for 
after a long ride we drove into the grounds of a demesne, 
which he assured me was *‘ Auburn.” From the name, I 
surmised, it was probably some estate close enough to 
the village to have borrowed its name, for in Athlone 
the place has been rechristened, and has nearly lost its 
former title of Lissoy. So I said, ‘‘ Now drive to the vil 
lage of Auburn.” ‘* There is no village in these parts at 
all,” he replied, . ‘‘ Why, you said there was, before we 
left Athlone!” I exclaimed, indignantly. “I mint this 
place, sor,” he said, sullenly. Determining to try him on 
avother tack, I ordered him to take me to Lissoy. ‘* There 
is no sich village in all Oirland as that,” he answered. 
In despair, I exclaimed: ‘‘ The owner of the car told me 
that you knew this place like a book. Didn't you ever 
hear of Goldsmith’s Deserted Village?” “Oh, it’s Gold- 
smith’s place ye’re afther,” he cried; ‘‘ why didn’t ye tell 
me so? That's the name it goes under here; it’s not Au- 
burn or that other place ye numed at all, at all. It’s down 
the road about half a moile.” Down the road we drove, 
until we reached a narrow country lane; at the end of this 
narrow little stretch stood four ruined walls of a small 
plastered house. ‘‘ There!” said my guide; ** that’s Gold- 
smith’s Deserted Village.” 

I had not expected much; an Irish village deserted a 
hundred years ago could not be very extensive; but to 
come hundreds of miles simply to have a most unromantic 
factorylike hut pointed out as the Deserted Village was 
a cruel shock. 

Determined to view it at least from all sides, I walked 
down the lane, where I found, to my gratification, that 
the house stood at the end of a row of houses which were 
hidden from the road, making a very respectable show- 
ing. The ruined house which faced the lane was by far 
the largest and most important. It was the Rectory, the 
home of Goldsmith as a boy, This house was completel 
gutted, only its four walls standing. ‘Turning around, i 
could see from the door-step the ‘‘ decent church ” of Kil- 
kenny West, which ‘‘ topped the neighboring hill.” The 
description in the poem of the view from the Rectory 
paints the scene as it exists to-day. Beyond the Rectory 
runs a ragged street; this grass-grown lane, filled with 
refuse, began indefinitely at the Rectory, and ended a 
few hundred feet away in a straggling fence. Grouped 
on either side were half a dozen cottages, small, dirty, and 
unattractive, such as one sees in Ireland by the thousand. 
In the middle of the picture stood three prosperous South 
of Ireland hogs and a solitary sheep, busily turning over 
the various dainties in the dirt. 

Only one cottage showed any sign of life; in it lived 
the family of the Tosmer who rents the place. He was a 
sturdy peasant, who knew the poem by beart, and he was 
only too glad to stop his peat-digging and show off the 
points of the village. He was proud of Goldsmith, proud 
of the poem, and proud of himself for living amidst the 
scenes which it described. He took the greatest interest 
in my visit, and suggested several views for my camera, 
which were prettier than those I had found unaided. I 
learned from him that not many visitors see the place, 
and photographs of it, as I had already learned, it was 
impossible to find. 

This section of the village which contains the Rectory 
is quite far from the site of The Three Jolly Pigeons, 
the school-house, and ‘‘the busy mill.” Lissoy, if it were 
ever built up between the various places which have 
been identified, must have been a good-sized town. 

A careful examination of the land around this small 
remnant of Lissoy failed to show any trace of the rest 
of the village. There was nothing more in the neigh- 
borhood which showed any sign of former village life. 
The fields were as level and free from débris as ever 
virgin land could be, and even the relation of this street 
to the present road was unusual, for there was no con 
nection between these two roads at all, except by a short, 
grassy lane, which suggested the idea that the bigh-road 
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had been built long after the village had been destroyed 
and forgotten. This street was as unconnected with the 
neighboring country as though _ in the centre of 
a large farm. Why this portion of the village was spared, 
it is impossible at this day tosay. It could not have been 
done for sentimental reasons, for the poem was written 
after the destruction, and yet it is a strange coincidence 
that the principal object in the deserted town is the an- 
cient house of the poet who immortalized the spot. The 
simplest explanation is that these houses were not de- 
streyed because they were on the edge of the region 
which General Napper wished to clear to improve his 
estate. 

Leaving this curious little street, with its solitary but 
sympathetic inhabitant, we drove down the road for prob- 
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ably a quarter of a mile, to the ruins of the famous 
inn. This hostelry has been a total wreck for many 
years; scarcely a foot of wall remains. The hawthorn- 
bush has long since been scattered to the four quarters 
of the globe; but in front of the pile of stones which 
marks the place, overshadowing it with hospitable pro- 
tecting branches, stands a huge oak which gives character 
to the spot. This inn was doubly famous, but not merely 
were its attractions sung in the poem, but it was also one 
of the scenes in that inimitable comedy ‘‘ She Stoops to 
Conquer.” ‘This tavern was the haunt of Tony Lumpkin 
and his boon companions: one of the most characteristic 
features of the play is Tony’s song in praise of the attrac- 
tions at The Three Jolly Pigeons. 

At first thought it seems strange that the description of 
the various village characters which gathered at this little 
Irish inn of the eighteenth century should be so true of 
those of the present day in other countries under far dif- 
ferent social conditions, for this is one of the secrets of the 
immortality of the poem. The reader calls to his mind’s 
eye one after another the experiences in his own life which 
these descriptions suggest. But human nature is but lit- 
tle changed in 150 years; inventions, improvements, and 
changes of the conditions of life make apparently great 
strides, but, after all, human nature has exactly the same 
characteristics and the same expression of them as it had 
in the days of the prosperity of Lissoy. 

Beyond these ruins on another road is the new Three 
Jolly Pigeons; it is a white, dilapidated tavern that looks 
venerable enough to be the original. Even over the door 
hangs a weather-beaten sign which displays three pigeons, 
convivially disposed. It is not, however, the original 
sign. ‘The landlord confessed, in a moment of weakness, 
that it was new within his time. The present inn is of 
the lowest type of way-side tavern, for it is small, dirty, 
and uniaviting to an extreme degree. The travelling pub- 
lic has not yet begun to pour into Lissoy as it has done 
into Ayr. ‘The reason is easy to guess. Ayr is a beautiful 
place on the edge of the sea; it is redolent with the 
memories of Burns. Lissoy is in the heart of deserted 
forlorn Ireland, which at its best could not have been a 
very attractive place. Then, too, Burns spent his lifetime 
near Ayr; every inch of country is associated with him or 
with his poems, while, so far as is known, Goldsmith never 
saw Lissoy after 1752, when he was twenty-four years old. 

This new tavern faces that portion of the village which 
has been thoroughly destroyed. Where once houses stood 
and streets ran, now are broad cultivated acres; the work 
of destruction bas been complete. There is absolutely 
nothing here to suggest that once a thriving village stood 
on this ground; were it not for the proofs presented, it 
would be impossible of belief. Why this village should 
have been selected for destruction seems a mystery as 
one stands by the road-side at the Three Jolly Pigeons 
and looks over the rolling hills that stretch away every- 
where. General Napper could certainly have found plenty 
of unoccupied land around Lissoy without removing this 
village; it is one of those strange destinies that seem so 
hard to understand. Certainly its removal was a benefit 
to humanity, for it suggested the idea of the poem to Gold- 
smith, and gave him a theme which he beautifully devel- 
oped. Possibly, however, the evicted villagers did not 
view it in that broad humanitarian aspect. 

Beyond these meadows, along the edge of the brook, a 
number of ruined houses still remain. Here is still pointed 
out *‘ the busy mill”; if ever a spot belied its-name it was 
this ruined, desolate building. Wandering along this 
sluggish little stream, I saw coming to meet me over the 
hill one of the constabulary police, with whom this region 
is overruui ; the streets of Athlone are filled with these som- 
bre-hued, athletic, determined-looking officers, and on the 
way to Lissoy we passed by the road-side several of their 
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barracks. He came down, evidently crepes to investi- 
gate my movements, but he said nothing, and became so 
embarrassed that he could scarcely walk away, sy | be- 
cause I took his picture as he approached. As he disap- 
peared over the hill I caught a rear view of him; the click 
of the kodak added still further to his confusion. He was 
evidently deeply impressed with the capabilities of Yan- 
kee nerve. 

The country around Lissoy is rolling, scarcely deserv- 
ing the designation ‘‘ plain” in Goldsmith’s invocation, 
On a neighboring hill stands a stout pillar, which the 
natives declare to be the centre of Ireland. A glance at 
the map will show that there is some possibility of truth 
in this assertion. The country is in an unhappy, restless 
state, due to the troubles between landlord and tenant. 

In consequence, every 
able-bodied adult who 
= could raise the money 
) has gone to America; as 
) a result, this part of Ire- 


A land, like the rest, is 
= tinged with melancholy, 
i | although the land seems 


to be fairly fertile and 
fairly well cultivated. 
The gentry of this re- 
gion are most attractive, 
being whole-souled, hos- 
pitable people, fun-lov- 
ing, athletic, and open- 
hearted. 

Lissoy is not as ro- 
mantic in its surround- 
ings as an American vil- 
lage, to which it could 
be compared; ‘the 
ruined village of Al- 
laire,” near Spring Lake 
Beach, New Jersey, al- 
though it is much 
smaller than Lissoy, be- 
ing really only the ruins 
of a factory and its 
neighboring cottages, is 
far more picturesque 
and suggestive of ruin. 
Here in this Jersey vil- 
lage stands row after 
row of deserted houses, 
with grass-grownstreets, 
dramatically pictur- 
esque, but of course it 
lacks the great romantic 
history of Lissoy; John Roach was not Oliver Goldsmith, 
Fortunately for us, however, the immortality of Gold- 
smith’s famous poem does not depend on its fidelity of 
description to a little Irish hamlet. Its popularity de- 
pends upon the fact that it touches a responsive chord in 
every normal human heart; the love of home, the memo- 
ries of childhood, the desire to see again the scene of one’s 
—_— are all touched by Goldsmith. He simply looked 
nto his heart and wrote down what were its longings. 
Coupled to this, he has introduced classic descriptions of 
the various broad types that abound in every village—the 
pastor, the school-teacher, the village scholars, and the 
cronies of the village tavern. He has bound these to- 
gether with just enough of a story to excite interest and 
sympathy, and allows each reader to fill out the picture 
as the memories of his own youth suggest. 

No writer, ancient or modern, is more thoroughly iden- 
tified with his work than is Goldsmith. He lived in those 
days when it was customary for the literary men to ex- 
ploit their woes, their lack of money, and their failings to 
the general world. He 
comes out of this ordeal 
unscathed; we love him 
the more for his im- 
provident generosity, 
his whimsical extrava- 
gances, his gleams of 
hope or despair; for it 
required a life of this 
sort, lived in this way, 
to give us that gem of 
English literature “The 
Deserted Village.” Its 
quaint humor, its pithy 
proverbs, its keen wit, 
its infinite tenderness, 
its expressive despair, 
have brought it home 
to live in the hearts of 
the English - speaking 
people forever. 


AIR _ PIO- 
NEERS. 


“TI GAVE 
belonged to 
but one club,” said the 
home girl, *‘ and I hard- 
ly think now that one 
would call. our associa- 
tion a club, though we 
still remain as before, 
a number of women 
united by a common interest and for a definite purpose. 
But whatever one would choose to call it, there is no 
doubt that we get mich more satisfaction out of our 
efforts under the present arrangement than we did in the 
orthodox club days, when we used to hold regular weekly 
afternoons and gossip over tea and sandwiches, and try 
to talk about some subject of which we knew nothing and 
cared less, and often ended by saying something which 
would better have been left unsaid. 

“T have no doubt,” she continued, ‘ that social clubs for 
self-culture and study answer an excellent purpose in 
large cities, where -women are so busy and divided by 
various duties that they-have little. time to search out 
others who have congenial interests with-themselves, and 
where it is an easy matter to have good readers and pro- 
fessional lecturers, to whom it is agreeable as well as 
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improving to listen, and where the members themselves 
have had widely varied experiences and advantages, which 
they can bring to bear upon the general interest. But I 
live in a very small town, a little old-fashioned Southern 
town, where action of all sorts and interest in the outside 
world generally are at the very lowest possible ebb. 

**Twenty girls decided therefore to meet once a week 
and devote an afternoon to reading and discussing current 
events. At first all went well, but we soon began to tire. 
The trouble was we had more time than material, and 

tly felt the need of a public library, as there was none 
n the town. So we finally decided to give up meeting, 
as we really learned nothing, and read only what we would 
have read anyway at home. But our association had been 
of so pleasant a nature that we did not like to give it up 
entirely, so we cast about to find a new object that would 
really mean something, and we finally hit upon this 
scheme: Our membership dues had been devoted to 
taking magazines of a literary and scientific nature, such 
as most of us would not have at home, and somebody 
suggested that we should add others to them and start a 
little reading-room; but this plan was unpractical, as one 
person’s time would be required to keep it. 

‘* As I have said, there was no circulating library in the 
town; however, there had been one, and the books still 
remained stored away somewhere. They were, for the 
most part, reference-books and standard novels, such as 
comparatively few people would call for, but we ex-, 
amined them and decided that they would form a very 
good beginning or nucleus for a small library; so we ob- 
tained permission to reopen the old library, under the 
same name, but with a new management. he reason it 
had been dropped before was because it had no permanent 
home and nobody was responsible for keeping it. We 
engaged a room in a central location, fitted it inexpen- 
sively but attractively, and each of us promised to take 
our turn in acting as librarian. As there are still eigh- 
teen of the original number, and we keep it open only 
three afternoons each week, we hardly miss the time spent 
in that way. 

‘*Of course our own efforts alone were insufficient to 
carry out the plan; in fact, our treasury was quite drained 
by preparing the new home for our enterprise; but we 
had only to mention it to our friends to find them all de- 
lighted with the idea, and ready at once to enter our sub- 
scription list. And the day the room was open to them 
for the first time there was quite an array of ‘the very 
latest novels.’ We saw from the first that it would be 
useless to attempt to have reference-books or standard pub- 
lications, or, in fact, anything that would need to be com- 
plete. So we decided to make it strictly a fiction library, 
and we found it much more popular as such. I find that 
most people of average intelligence read rather for amuse- 
ment than improvement. They avoid anything ‘heavy’ 
as they would a contagious disease, but they like enter- 
taining stories. 

“It is really of little advantage to ourselves or to 
most of our friends, as it is necessarily so limited; how- 
ever, We are more than glad to pay the small subscription 
fee to help the good work along, and we constantly make 
small additions, so that we now have a nice little col- 
lection, and all of such books as one cannot read care- 
fully without being a little better off, whether one knows 
it or not. 

**It has been more than two years since the enterprise 
started, and our list has increased steadily. I never real- 
ized until my turn as librarian came around how many 
people there were in a small town of this sort, good worthy 
people and useful practical citizens, who were so narrowed 
by the daily routine of their lives as to lose all interest in 
the great world, but who were glad of the diversion 
which good stories afford. Few of them would be able to 
buy many good books, even if they wanted to, but all of 
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them can pay the little library fee, and are glad of an op- 
portunity of doing so. 

‘We girls have been made to feel as though we were 
public benefactors, when in reality we have not spent 
one-fifth of the time, energy, or money in this way which 
we expended before over our arguments and salads. 
And the greatest good of all has been to ourselves, be 
cause it has taught us a lesson which nothing else could, 
by bringing us into close contact upon even ground with 
these people who had before been only names and figure 
heads to us, and established a bond of common interest 
and sympathy which is just as broadening as our former 
litle circle with i's gossip was narrowing.” 

There is here a suggestion for book-lovers far from 
great literary centres, 1f you cannot do what you would, 
do what you can. Avueusta R, Savurorp. 
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8 THEY CAME SPINNING DOWN THE 

drive toward the Piazza del Re, where the mil 

itary band was playing, it was much like a stage 

entrance at centre with full chorus on and lights 

up. All Florence that was worth while was 

there to see, for it was Sunday and five o'clock, 

vhen the slanting shadows of the branches and the spots 
f yellow sunlight fall on two streams of carriages that 

puss through the avenues of the Cascine. The great world 
passes in review, bows and smiles, gossips, and now and 
then stops to exchange a word with a promenader. There 
was a momentary ripple on the current of the stream, for 
the two in the trap were much-talked-of personages. he 
man driving the high-stepping horse was the Prince 
of Montereale, and the lady under the fluffy parasol was 

« rich Mes. Van Horn, whose reputed millions had been 
unsuccessfully angled for these many winters in the City 
of Fiowers. They were really not millions at all, but so 
roodlly a supply of thousands as to keep their possessor 
in that easy exile so dear to,Americans without the leash 
She was not quite a beauty, and yet so near 
to it as to excite diseussion. She bad soft dark hair, and 
eyes like it Her skin was smooth and unfurrowed, save 
for the little lines about the eyes that half told the tale 
of her years when she laughed. The color that came with 
exercise or excitement, and the brilliancy of her smile, 
might have passed her for thirty, under her gauze veil, 
instead of forty She had the young, almost 
childish, look that often remains with women who have 
lain softly and fared gently, and eaten only the white 
bread of life Withal she had about her slim but well 
filled figure an air of girlish grace that was as attractive us 
it was deceptive. Aud yet she made no secret of her age. 
The Prince, as well as her other admirers, knew it, and 
felt that she suited his well-preserved and supposititious 
fifties, his handsome gray head, and the dignity of his 
family palace and his long descent, while those millions, 
when they were tracked down and located, would refit 
many ruined rooms at Montereale, and settle some ugly 
obligations that at times hung heavily on his mind. 

The chain-bit fretted the mettlesome horse, and the 
foam flew in white blots against his breast as he pranced; 
the band played as only Ltalian bands can; people nodded 
and men took off their hats. ‘The less refined 
turned and stared. Mary Van Horn knew very well what 
it all meant as she leaned lazily beside her companion, so 
still aud tall It was a long step for him to take, who 
never compromised his plans by his attentions. It was 
not his habit to take ladies out in his trap. As for her, it 
was all very much of a piece with her past, and the violets 
in her belt sent up an incense that was a kind of inarticu 
lute expression of its history. She had always been drift 


of home ties 


as she was 


greetings 


ing along a gentle current of prosperity and admiration 
and affection, where all the things of life that minister 
to physical and wsthetical enjoyment floated to her with 


out effort on ber part. She would drift awhile longer. 
A decision was pushing her, but she refused to be jostled 
by it until it pressed close. The Prince had not yet really 
declared himself, and he would not do so to-day. How 
ever much the groom behind them might look like a stuff- 
ed livery, he was so far flesh and blood that he had ears 
and could ear 

It was odd that she could not keep her attention on the 
things that were—the sunshine so yellow as it waned, the 
stream of eyes that were all looking and smiling greetings 
as they passed; even the parva ee remarks of the Prince 
seemed far and faint. She was seeing visions. The old 
caustic on a Tuscan hill, remote and stately, and squalid 
about its skirts, centuries away from this nineteenth, she 
could see it, romantic, mysterious, hostile to her and her 
little new entity. It seemed typical of the difference be- 
tween her and the man beside her. There was no ques- 
tion of love to bridge over the gap, and this Mary Van 
Horn half unconsciously resented in her lazy way. Sure- 
ly she might yet be loved. Sbe had not cared to marry 
again, though she might have done so any time these ten 
years of her widowhood. Things had gone very well and 
comfortably without, and somehow the question of love 
bad never seemed to come up. Aon elderly cousin had 
been with her much of the time as companion, and far- 
away relatives had made pilgrimages and gone home 
again at different times, and the twelve years of her 
voluntary exile had passed along almost imperceptibly in 
travel and desultory study, aud a kind of sketchy home- 
making with her maid in hotels and pensions. Her only 
anchor was in Florence, and for five months of every year 
she came back to her quarters at the Pension Poggi. And 
now here was the Prince. There had never been a prince 
before on the carpet. To be a princess and a Florentine, 
if only by marriage, was to gain a permanent place amoug 
s people with whom she was greatly insympathy. These 
ltulians, with their gayety, their charm, thelr ledewr faire, 
were very much to her taste, and she had been with them 
now for so many years that she was quite of them—and 
yet not quite. To be that one must be born or married 
in the circle. To marry the Prince of Montereale was a 
great temptation. But why thivk of it yet, when there is 
sunshine and music and flowers? They are passing the 
Rujah's tomb now and the Prince is speaking, but what 
did he say? She makes vague smiling answers, for some 
one is speaking to her in remembered phrases that are 
more insistent. It is Signor Avastasio, the professor from 
the Pisan University, who comes down to Florence every 
winter for a few weeks and lives at the Pension Poggi. 
All that he says at table d’héte or in the salon is directed 
to her, or designed to make her talk, and the Signor Pro- 
fessore is a very interesting man. But what is more in- 
teresting than all his learning, more absorbing than all 
his talk, is the open secret 5 his passion for Mary Van 
Horn. That has been the gossip of the pension for two 
winters. He is not handsome like the Prince, nor tall or 
stately—in fact, he is almost a little man, slight and blond, 
and he has a prodigious nose. But then he is her own 
age, and no one really knows how old the Prince may be. 
In addition, he walks in the aura of romance that toa 


woman's ¢yes enfokis the man who is in love with her, 
however cold toward him her own heart may be. When 
Signor Anastasio spoke gravely in the carefully erroneous 
English he loved to practise on her, his voice was very 
melodious, so that though his topic was the American 
tariff, or the never-ceasing inquiries into the economic 
conditions of the stupendous country across the sea, it 
might as well have been a love-song; and when he some- 
times played on the piano in her salon the most severely 
classical selections from Mozart or Beethoven, with his 
head thrown back and his eyes only on her, he might as 
well have been twanging serenades under her window. 
The effect was the same. In fact, Signor Anastasio was 
as ivrevoeably in love as only a man may find himself 
whose intellectual life has left his heart untouched, and 
as absorbingly, as wildly, as only an Italian can be. To 
a woman no longer young no incense is so sweet as that 
—to still be able to win a love—a passion. But Mary Van 
Horn, with her experience of life in every land, and for- 
tune-lunters of nearly every nationality, was also a wary 
woman. ‘There was always the tiny drop of gall in the 
cup—Signor Anastasio was poor, as so many others had 
been, and the reputed millions were alluring. It was not 
fur otherwise with the Prince; but the Prince had titles 
and estates and lineage to offer as a quid pro quo,if he 
had not love—and yet love was very sweet |[o a woman 
of forty, and Signor Anastasio was gentle and good. 

As Mary Van Horn went in at the portico of ber pen- 
sion, out of the sunshine, the flattering suggestion of the 
Prince’s ‘‘ A riverderci, signora,” still lingering in her 
ears, she brushed against the swift and stealthy figure of 
a Dominican monk, who frowned at her and glided on 
silently, like a bird of evil omen. She was a healthy, 
well-balanced woman, without superstitions; but she 
shivered as she stepped up the stone stairway, and won- 
dered, half whimsically, if it was a premonition. 

There was still a half-hour before dinner, and as she 
drew off her gloves and laid aside her bat she glanced 
across the little sulon to the baleony that held out a cool 
promise through the French windows. As she passed the 
table on lier way out she picked up a letter that had been 
sent over from the bankers in her absence. There were 
jasmine-vines in big flower-pots that screened the ends 
of this eyrie in a riot of green and blossom; there was an 
awning above and a rug on the floor, and two bamboo 
chairs, and a table strewn with a confusion of books and 
fancy-work, and a .bonbon-box. Mary was particularly 
fond of this spot, where she spent many hours. Signora 
Poggi's balcony was near, and the pleasant domestic 
sounds sometimes came across through the vines, convey 
ing a sense of companionship. There were bird - cages 
over there,and most of the machinery of the household 
wasinevidence. The old grandmother darned stockings, 
sometimes the oldest boy played on his mandolin, and 
Poggi made up his accounts with his wife's assistance. 
On rare occasions—very rare—the siguora had been known 
to so far diverge from her ordinary course of unbroken 
amiability as to spank her youngest in that high-hung 
refuge. Altogether there was the unfailing interest in 
the human drama of domestic intimacy that went on be- 
hind the screen of vines and across the intervening space, 
aud always the dominant note, the theme on which all 
the piece was set, was Signora Poggi herself. She was so 
cheerful, so gentle, so untiring, so vigilant in managing the 
servants and watching the petty thefts in the kitchen, 
and at the same time in guiding and training the little 
brood of children—future pension naires and bread-winners 
when she and Poggi should come in turn to sit at ease in 
the balcony. Just now she was watering her flowers 
down below in the garden, where the pots in long rows 
and bright groups bore such weight and wealth of blos- 
soms as no other garden surely ever boasted. The gravel 
paths wound in and out like white ribbons in the sweet- 
scented dusk, and here and there she stopped to lift a 
branch or fix a straying tendril against the crumbling 
gray wall. The huge yellow cat went rubbing against 
her, tail straight in air, and she talked to him in soft Ital- 
ian baby-talk, till he jumped on the sun-dial and plumped 
into the ilex-tree after a chattering sparrow. Then such 
a scolding, such a gentle storm of futile remonstrance as 
the bird tlew away and the great yellow bulk dropped to 
the ground again! Across two walled gardens, in a distant 
window, whose house front faced on a cheap street, an- 
other woman was watering her flower-pots on the sill, and 
here and there in many balconies canaries piped and fluted. 
Everybody seemed contented and gay, rich and poor, all 
alike. Mary leaned on the railing where she sat and drank 
itallin. It was such a fine world, so full of sweetness 
and song and general kindliness! 

Then she opened her letter in an idle fashion to read it 
before the light quite failed. She went through it slow- 
ly, and once again without understanding. It was grow- 
ing duskier; surely that was the difficulty. She went in 
aud sent for lights. Her maid was moving about, and 

resently came to tell madame that dinner was served. 

3ut madame read the letter from New York quite through 
again, and put it slowly back into its envelope before ke 
moved. 

At the long table the talk was of the comin 
dispersion. The retired English colonel and his nieces 
were off for Venice next week. Venice in May and June 
was Venice at its best, as the Italians well knew. The 
lady from Cincinnati, with her two pretty daughters, 
having completed their bulky wardrobes, was about try- 
ing a season at a watering-place near Leghorn. The 
mysterious Russian who wore priceless jewels and ate 
with her knife was going home. Signor Anastasio leaned 
forward across the table. 

** And the Signora Van Horn,” he said, carefully, as if 
his English might break at any minute, ‘‘ she awaits the 
signora cousin to accompany to the Engadine, is it not?” 

** Yes,” she answered, vaguely. ‘* My plans are quite 
at sea, Signor Anastasio; I have none, in fact;” and she 
was unconscious that she had answered him in Italian. 

The little man reddened at the implied rebuff, but feel- 
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ing a certainty that she was suffering from some per 
plexity or difficulty, yielded to an impulse of sympathy, 
which, after they ruse from dinner, impelled him to ask 
if she would like to ** make some music together this 
evening.” 

Something of unspoken comprehension in his eyes smote 
her heart to make a kindly reply, though he and his 
music seemed such far-off, inconsequent things in her 
present crisis. 

“You are so kind,” she said, simply, ‘‘and your music 
is always beautiful and—and comforting; but the truth is, 
Signor Anastasio, I have an indisposition. I shall be bet 
ter alone.” 

He was depressed. She still spoke in Italian, and when 
she put out her hand ashe held the door open for her, she 
said, distinetly, ** Addio, signer.” 

** Buona sera,” he corrected, sadly. 

She went back to her balcony, after dismissing her maid 
and putting out the lights, and there until far into the 
cool night she planned out her future on a new basis and 
readjusted herself to life. Nota penny of income, that 
was what the letter said, for years to come. The crash 
was complete. Yesterday she had eight thousand a year; 
to-day, and for all the days to come, nothing. It was 
dramatic, but it was depressing, to say the least. To 
have to face the world for the first time, to earn one’s 
bread at forty—that was by no means an easy task. To 
do battle with life on even terms, the first weapon requi 
site is youth. But who shall say what tale of years is 
youth? A man is at the top of his condition at forty. 
Vhy not a woman who is strong and vigorous and never 
hus known what it is to be ill or ailing? Was she not ten 
years younger than her age, and had she not courage and 
a light heart? How else had she conquered the loncli 
ness that sometimes crept in to poison her luxury? 
So she asked herself questions, and answered them 
right bravely. It never once occurred to ber that an 
avenue of escape from the way that opened was matri 
mony. The impending offer of the Prince of Montereale, 
with its accompanying vision of the castle in the Tuscan 
hills, as well as the pleasing drama of Signor Anastasio's 
devotion, had disappeared us completely as the card house 
a careless hand has brushed away. She had lived in coun 
tries where dowerless brides are impossible, and, besides, she 
was a proud woman. As she thought more deeply of her 
situation, she began to be almost glad of the change. It 
was a fine thing, after all, to join the army of workers. 
She had the blood of industrious progenitors in her veins, 
and the hardest thing she had had to bear in her life was 
idleness. She had not been indolent, but her activities 
had been characterized by that purposelessness that so 
often renders ineffective the employment of those who 
are occupied in keeping busy. She began to realize that 
she must now keep busy to live, and the thought was not 
without a thrill of excitement, which was already half 
joy. She acknowledged to herself that doubtless there 
would come hours of longing for bygone luxuries and 
ease, for pleasure and the gay world, but, on the whole, 
life would be fuller and richer for the addition of work 
that was done earnestly and in the companionship of 
other workers. Of course she would go home now—that 
is, to America, for she belonged to the class whose only 
home is a country. She had no relatives there except a 
few distant cousins in the Western town she came from, 
but New York, to her mind, was the great beehive of the 
workers. There, if anywhere, would be a portion for her. 
It was there too that Jennie Dobson lived, that jolly Amer 
ican girl, who had come to Florence two years ago with a let 
ter to her from one of those Western cousins. Mary remem 
bered well what a delightful fortnight of sight-seeing she 
had gone through with that charming person, and she 
was a worker, a designer in some great art industry 
Such a flow of spirits, such humor, such indefatigable and 
intelligent effort as her small body had radiated—it roused 
and animated merely to think of it. To Jennie Dobson, 
then, she would write, and Jennie’s advice should guide 
her iv the choice of work when she arrived in New York. 
It might not be easy, but at least it would not be impos 
sible. Far into the night she planned and arranged and 
decided for herself. A nightingale came and sang in 
the ilex-tree down below, and then the world went 
to bed. 

The next day Signor Anastasio went back to Pisa, 
again leaving his feelings undeclared, except for a great 
bunch of roses on Mary's table, and Mrs. Van Horn was 
not at home to any ove for the remainder of the time she 
tarried in Florence. All one week she packed and wrote 
letters and arranged her affairs, to Signora Poggi's tear 
ful distress. ‘Poor old cousin Sarah’ was informed of 
the change, to whom existence herenfter would mean to 
remain in the narrow life of her sister's Geneva home, in- 
stead of the long months of travel when she had played 
dragon'to Mary. ‘The five hundred francs Mary sent her 
were a solace, if not a compensation. Then there was the 
boy from Skaneateles studying art in Paris at her ex- 
pense. That was a difficult problem, and it cost her a 
pang to disappoint his hopes. She sent him a thousand 
francs out of her letter of credit finally, and when she had 
settled all her obligations she found that she was facing 
the world with just five hundred dollars between herself 
and the yawning mouth of the wolf. 

But that contingency seemed far away and dim as she 
sailed in through the Narrows on a brilliant morning and 
neared the great city she had not seen in twelve years. 
It looked like a giant beehive indeed, she said to herself, 
where the high buildings rose like honeycombs, and the 
distant huim of the workers came out to meet her. Some 
thing of this impression she imparted to Jennie Dobson 
when she came to see her at the hotel. That practical 
person felt bound to remind her that bees have stings, and 
a hive is a place the entrance to which is not without 
risks of disaster. 

‘It is of no use,” said Mary, laughing. ‘‘I am deter- 
mined not to be discouraged. I intend to lay before you 
an inventory of my effects and accomplishments, and get 
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advice, if you have any to spare. 
without ingenuity and energy.” 

**Let’s hear about the effects first,” said Jennie, ‘‘ the 
accomplishments afterwards,” 

** One list is as short as the other. I have five hundred 
dollars in the bank here, twenty packing-cases of useless 
but not worthless impedimenta, with ten trunks full of a 
wardrobe entirely unsuited to present exigencies, stored 
in Florence, and Signor Poggi is nad nb me for the use of 
the furniture of my rooms twenty francs a month. One 
could not really starve in Italy on that.” 

“One could here,” said Jennie. 

“As for the other list,” the older woman went on, 
“German, French, and Italian I speak as well as Eng- 
lish, and the last two I write fluently, but the German 
not so well. I am pretty well read in those languages. 
I am healthy and I am willing—what more would you 
have? Neither old nor decrepit, ‘ warranted sound and 
kind,’ I shall get on, shall I not?” 

**Oh, of course,” said Jennie, in a rather disheartening 
abstraction—‘‘ of course we'll make a try at something at 
once.” 

That was the beginning of a story that is told in slight- 
ly varying forms every day in great cities. They went to 
teachers’ employment agencies and left Mary's name; 
they found cheap quarters in a boarding-house on the 
east side, and when all the pots had been put to boil, 
Mary sat down in semi-squalid discomfort to watch them 
and wait for results. After many weeks of waiting she 
learned the fundamental fact that no one wanted teachers 
now who had not been taught to teach. She tried to do 
translating for a publisher, and her pay couldn't be drawn 
till the book was out—six months at least to wait for fifty 
dollars! She made an effort for library work, only to 
learn, after two months wasted, that a trainin, of years 
was necessary. So she and Jennie Dobson worked through 
the summer and autumn at the solution of the problem, 
with scant results, till in the early winter she hired a ty pe- 
writing machine and went to work at a task that seemed 
herculean. December saw her established in a position 
as type-writer and general utility clerk in the office de- 
partment of an uptown dry-goods establishment, earning, 
by the strictest application to duty from 9 a.m. till 5 P.M, 
the munificent sum of nine dollars a week. Seven of 
those dollars went for board, and although Signora Poggi 
made her payments promptly, the sum in the bank had 
been half eaten up. It is costly to learn economy. No 
training is more expensive when taken up late in life. 

Christmas brought with it a perfect fury of work and 
hurry, and left her too tired to think. In January, after 
mild, sloppy weather and damp winds, a season of biting 
cold came on that was peculiarly trying after many years 
of winters escaped and avoided. Winter is a bitter expe- 
rience to one of the migratory kind left behind in the 
North. It seemed to her, as she dragged herself wearily 
home ove night, that life was hardly worth while, so 
much aching fatigue of muscle and nerve, such withering 
cold, the constant contact with coarseness and cruelty 
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and bullying, and all to be endured for the privilege of 
passing a few hours out of the twenty-four in a fourth- 
floor hall bedroom, or eae psd a faint appetite with un- 
inviting food in uncongenial company at an untidy table. 
For a long time the uncertainty of the struggle had inter- 
ested her in an almost impersonal way, It had been like 
a drama of life, and she felt herself a spectator. But it 
was played out now; the end was this dreary grind that 
stretched out before her into a vista of an old age of un- 
interesting drudgery and squalor. 

Coming across Union Square the wind pushed her like 
a wall of ice, and the cold fairly numbed her. She was 
a neat, trim figure as she passed through the maze of cars 
and traffic and turned into Fourteenth Street, and her 
walk was graceful and quick, but she felt old and bowed, 
almost decrepit. She gave a dry sob now and then as 
she thought how futile all the effort was. If there had 
been a child it would have been different, and she might 
have had a tall son or daughter now to look down at.her 
tenderly. Other women of her age bad. The toil and 
pain and discomfort would have seemed purposeful then. 
As it was, she felt herself alone, shoved out, a stranger 
among these pushing, busy Americans, out of tune with 
their ways. No one spoke to her any more with deference, 
few with courtesy even, and every kind of official from a 
store clerk to a policeman gave curt, indifferent answers, 
and often turned a back on her. At first it gave her a 
sense of burning insult, but she accepted it now as part 
of changed conditions. There were doubtless hundreds 
of congenial, refined, and friendly souls somewhere in 
this big city who would have been willing to be friends, 
but they were as far removed as if on another planet. 
And then the boarding-lhouse, what a horror it was to her! 
The smell of turnips—or was it cabbage ?—came out bodily 
as the slatternly maid opened the door. 

“What is it, Bridget? A gentleman to see me?” and 
Mary went forward, blinded by the light of the hall and 
her own unshed tears, into the cavernous twilight of the 
parlor. A figure rose in the shadow, and came and stood 
with outstretched hand. When he spoke she gave a litle 
ery of glad welcome, and took the hand in both of hers. 
It was a greeting out of a happier past. 

All he said was, “ Friend of mine, how it makes glad 
my heart to see once more your face!” but the tone and 
the manner touched the woman's heart with the tender- 
ness of an old-time affection, Signor Anastasio, with his 
half-absurd devotion, seemed suddenly very precious and 
near. Even his impossible nose took on the beauty of 
friendly familiarity. 

They went out together and took dinner at a French 
restaurant, where they talked and laughed gayly like two 
children reunited, and Signor Anastasio smoked an end- 
less succession of cigarettes. He told the news of Flor- 
ence, of the Poggis and the pension; he spoke of his 
own work, and waxed communicative over his affairs; he 
asked questions about Mary's life, and told how he had 
obtained her address from Signora Poggi. His manner 
radiated sympathy, and he was desolated over her priva- 
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tions. She tried to make light of them, but it was of no 
use. The only thing he did not offer to explain was his 
errand in New York and the limit of his stay. It was 
short, he said, and he wished to see as much of his cara 
amica a8 she was willing that he should. So they ar- 
ranged to lunch together on the morrow and bave the 
rest of the day as a holiday. Maury felt the recklessness 
of her promise in the possible loss of her position, but 
there was in her resolve a certain desperate clutching at 
the first crumb of happiness fate had recently tossed her 
way. She remembered, after she was in her tiny bed- 
room that night, that she bad not once thought of asking 
news of the Prince. 

Two singers of ballads whom New York loves to hear 
were giving a matinée, and two middle-aged lovers were 
listening with inarticulate longing. Outside a dreary 
rain was drizzling down. 

** Kennst du das Land wo die Citronen blih'n?” fluted the 
tender voice, and Mary Van Horn could see the jasmine 
flowers twine round Signora Poggi’s balcony, and hear 
the drip of the tiny fountain below in the garden where it 
watered the roots of the orange-tree in fruit and flower. 

“* Kennst du es wohl? Dahin! Dahin!” 

Her heart was crying within her. Signor Anastasio 
moved beside her with quick sympathy. 

** Geht unser Weg, O Vater ; lass uns zieh’n!” pleaded the 
last notes amid a storm of applause, but the tears were 
rupping down one woman's face, und the little gentleman 
beside her had much ado to keep himself from wiping 
them away. 

It was afterward, as they rode along in the rain up 
Fifth Avenue to the Park in a hansom, whose driver 
thought he had two lunatics for fares, that Signor Anas- 
tasio waxed eloquent and disclosed his purpose in coming 
to New York. 

** Geht unser Weg, Geliebte ; lass uns zieh'n!” he exclaimed 
as he held Mary’s hand quite unreserved. It was solely 
for her he had crossed so wide a water, to find her and 
bring her back to the land of the orange and myrtle, if 
such happiness could to him come. It was not a great 
life to be a professore of Pisa, but it was yet honorable, 
and there was always love that is so w.wm, of such shel 
tering tenderness! Would she come? 

It was a shuddering January day when New York 
dimmed and faded and finally went out against the bitter 
wintry horizon for*Mary Van Horn’s backward vision. 
A glad farewell, and through it the lure of Florentine 
sunshine, the welcome of Italy, that seemed already to 
beam out of Signor Anastasio’s kind eyes past his pro- 
digious nose, and yet there was in the greeting an under 
tone of sadness. Even in ‘‘das Land wo die Citronen 
blih’n” there would linger the tinge of bitterness in re- 
membered possibilities. But peace and frugal plenty, 
love that irradiates and despises not the day of small 
things, these make a balm to tired souls, and where 
‘** Hin sanfter Wind vom blauen Himmel weht,” the heart 
that has found the happy land turns again. ‘‘ Dahin/ 
Dahin !” 
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O. IIl—THE QUESTION OF 
WORK. 


Every year the women’s colleges turn out a 
number of graduates who have no immediate 
longing for domestic life, who do not feel it is their calling 
and election to reform and elevate the round world and 
all that dwell therein, and who are disinclined to play the 
réle of lilies of the field. Though circumstances render 
it unnecessary for them to toil or spin, these very women 
are eager to expend the activity which has become part 
and parcei of their very natures. Girls who have earned 
the money to take them through college, or who share but 
a small part of a meagre family purse, have their duty 
and future clearly outlined. Curiously enough, the very 
thing which of necessity becomes the purpose of their 
lives proves to be the answer to the problem over which 
their wealthy classmates are puzzling, and this is embraced 
in the word “ work,” taken in its broadest sense. 

Doubtless every college debating society has at some 
time dealt with the proposition, ** Resolved, that every 
American girl ought to be trained to some means of liveli- 
hood, no matter what her position and prospects.” And 
without doubt contestants and audience have in the end 
been converts to the pro side of the case, and have be- 
lieved both in the training and its practical application. 
Though the theory is perfectly sound, some difficulty may 
attend its practice. If the college girl of wealth and high 
social position attempts literally to work out her salva 
tion, she has probably to run the gauntlet of various and 
sundry comments from her world. Her seriousness of 
purpose will be doubted, her effort will be set down as 
pursuit of a fad, or as one of those eccentric freaks to 
which college women are supposed to be prove. Com- 
miseration, sarcasm, and ridicule will be some of the 
rods used along the line, and it will need a resolute spirit 
to bid defiance to social chastisement. 

But a real lion may lurk in the path. The necessity of 
gaining a living not entering as a factor into the case, a 
little matter of ethics may trouble the alumna. Ought she 
under such circumstances to enter the ranks of paid work- 
ers at all? Probably she will rehearse all the arguments 
which seemed so forcible in the college debate: First of 
all, training in work and the possession of a useful call- 
ing ensure independence of action, and are directly con- 
ducive to strength of character. If a girl is poor, such 
training saves her from the unenviable position of de- 
pendent in somebody's household ; if she is well-to-do, 
she may transform her business talents into a channel for 
beneficence. Marriage will be raised to a higher level, 
since it will be entered into from choice and not necessity ; 
and if a woman elects single life as her portion, regular 
occupation will rob old-maidhood of all its terrors. 

These general arguments receive many additions when 


the debate is transferred to personal grounds, As another 
plea in favor of entering the field of labor is urged the 
transitory nature of weulth—the trick fortunes have of 
taking flight overnight—the impossibility of meeting such 
emergency without real knowledge of some useful pur- 
suit, and the equal impossibility of acquiring that know- 
ledge outside the arena of actual work; then, too, is the 
right to develop one’s natural ability, as inalienable in 
its demands as the claim to liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. Furthermore, it is claimed that the introdue- 
tion of college women into the rank and file of workers 
cannot fail to exemplify the parable of the leaven and the 
meal. To exclude such women from business or profes- 
sional activity because of prosperous circumstances, to 
relegate them to enforced idleness, is tacit assent to a 
most objectionable form of trades-unionism. Moreover, 
the proceeding has no valid basis; such discrimination 
is not exercised against college men. their freedom of 
choice is unquestioned. It must be admitted at this 
juncture, however, that the goose-and-gander argument 
never yet largely influenced or determined a cause. 

Because she has been trained in logic, the college wonran 
who would fain do her share in the business of the world 
nevertheless considers the other side of the case, and runs 
over some of the arguments here presented. In many of 
the business occupations toward which women do seri 
ously incline, the college graduate, with her wider intel- 
ligence, would probably have an advantage over fellow- 
laborers whose educational advantages have been confined 
to the lower grades of the public school. Now, taking 
into consideration the amount of work to be done, such 
a One argues, and the number of would-be workers, if 
she enters into the race she will inevitably take the place 
of some one who needs both the position and the money 
it entails. To refuse pay for services rendered merely 
infringes economic law, and does not help the situation 
one bit. The only result is the cheapening of the labor 
itself. The employer alone derives the benefit, and the 
rate of compensation of other workers in that line is 
affected by the establishment of a false standard. If the 
alumna accepts pay which she has fairly earned but does 
not need, she is still ina quandary; she cither values the 
compensation merely as a fund for certain expenses 
she could otherwise mect, or regards it as blood-money 
whose touch she must wash from her hands in the first 
philanthropic channel. 

One other plea presents itself before this side of the 
case is closed—the spirit of competition, which makes the 
struggle for existence the harder, and which imposes un- 
equal terms upon women workers. These latter argue 
that if there is to be a yearly influx of women who need 
neither the work nor the pay, just so much additional 
handicap is imposed in the race they themselves are run- 
ning, and sisterly love is not engendered by the thought. 
Of course such a plea is an idea of self, and keen dis- 


crimination must be exercised to determine whether it is 
selfishness or self-preservation. In the maticr of profes- 
sions, the foregoing arguments lose much of their weight. 
Conditions are not the same. The woman lawyer, the 
doctor, or the nurse may serve the poor and not lessen 
any other income. 

After all said and done the matter retains its character 
of personal problem, for whose solution no outsider can 
furnish rules—certainly not the present writer, whose 
advice would be decidedly of the lady-or-the-tiger variety. 
To serve an apprenticeship and become the employer of 
others is a suggestion for a tender conscience. Though 
to work or not to work remains a Hamlet-like question, 
there is no manner of doubt about the opportunities 
offered. Forty or fifty years ago the graduate from the 
female seminary found her choice of usefulness exceed- 
ingly limited. She might ‘teach the orphan boy to read 
or teach the orphan girl to sew.” If gain were her object, 
she could sew on her own account or teach, both occupa- 
tions implying descent in the sociul scale. Beyond this 
there was little for a well-bred person to consider ; and as 
for entering a profession, that meant a surrender of all 
that was womauly. 

Now, the outlook is altogether different, and in the 
change advanced education has had its share. Womev 
are no Jonger an anomaly in the working world. They 
are in the field not by sufferance, but of right, and in the 
eternal fitness of things that right will some day include 
equality of pay. 

The on cee | as to what sort of work women can do is 
best answered by an examination of the kind of work they 
have done and are doing. A surprising variety of occu- 
pations is revealed—teachers, doctors, lawyers, architects, 
journalists, preachers from the pulpit and preachers from 
the stage, farmers, pioneers pre-empting their quarter-sec- 
tion—in short, there is searcely a function for which they 
have not proved themselves in some degree fitted. Some- 
times they have done their work better than men, more 
often just as well, and in other cases they have taken sec- 
ond rank, but all along the line they have made steady 
progress in business sense and responsibility. 

So, if our college woman decides upon a business or 
professional carecr, she hus only to exercise the principle 
of selection among the chances offered. She may climb 
her particular Indder in her own way; she may reach the 
top, or pause half-way up ; the opportunity of mounting 
in any fashion is hers. fore we consider whether our 
alumna shall be doctor, lawyer, merchant, journalist, em 
ployer or empolyed, we may hint that in whatever calling 
she chooses she will find abundant opportunity to use 
what she bas acquired at college, and will be surprised at 
how much is still to be learned, and more astonished yet 
that work has no rapid-transit method prepared for the 
special accommodation of Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, or 
Barnard girls. 























HE POLITICAL INFLUENCE 
OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


Tue growing influence of women’s clubs in 
political matters is worthy of attention. This, 
too, on the active and direct side, as well as the indirect 
influence exerted by the various civic leagues and educa- 
tional societies, whose work is often general rather than 
specific. Governor Adams of Colorado, in a conversa- 
tion with a New York club woman in attendance last 
June at-the Denver biennial, made the significant remark 
to the effect that the Woman’s Club of the city held an 
important balance of power in political affairs. A certain 
set of ward politicians in putting forth any new measure 
or scheme watched anxiously, he said, for the verdict of 
the club in relation to it, 

While this attitude is to be expected in a State where 
universal suffrage is the law, a growing attention to the 
opinions and possible action of organizations of women is 
very noticeable elsewhere. At the last two elections in 
New York the work of club women was by no means in- 
significant, although not pointed in this community with 
the pregnant tip of ballot representation. The new sheriff 
of Cook County, Illinois, has invited the women’s clubs 
of Chicago to assist him in distributing some of his pa- 
tronage. He has written to the officers of the eight lead- 
ing clubs in the city, making the suggestion that they 
should name a committee to select for him three matrons 
for the county jail. “I want,” says the sheriff, ‘‘ three 
good, kind-hearted, firm, strong, capable women to look 
after the female prisoners, and these jobs are at the dis- 
posal of the women’s clubs.” 

These instances may be duplicated in many parts and 
places. They are unmistakable signs of the recognition 
of women’s right to an interest and influence in public 
affairs. This interest and influence she has achieved by 
easy and natural stages through her Club life. It is the 
logical sequence of her club effort in many philanthropic 
and reformatory measures. There are many thoughtful 
and conservative women who do not hesitate to say that 
if universal suffrage shall finally be the law in all States 
in this country, it will be because the half-million club 
women of the Union demand it, and feel that they are 
re ady for it 

However this may be, the club woman's influence in 
the affairs of state must, by deductions from known pre- 
mises, develop and increase rather than diminish. 


MROUGH THE GENEROSITY OF A MAN IN- 
T terested in its work, the New York Household Eco- 

nomic Association is enabled to put into practice 
this winter.its long-cherished plan of augmented domestic- 
science instruction in the tenement-house district. This 
gentleman, who is a philanthropist well known in New 
York city, promises to pay teachers for as many classes 
in domestic science as the association may be able to start 
in tenement districts. He is-convinced that is the only 
way to get at the tenement-house women, ‘‘ Keep twenty- 
five teachers busy,” he says; ‘‘ the more the better.” 

The first class has already been started in the kitchen 
of a tenement in Tenth Avenue, the use of the room be- 
ing secured through the instrumentality of a worker in 
Bethany Mission, the woman who gives the use of her 
kitchen being a member of the class. This class is taught 
by Miss Heward, a graduate of the Domestic Science De- 
partment of the Potsdam Normal School. Other classes 
will be rapidly organized, and the announcement is made 
to the public that if individuals or societies wish to start 
classes in tenements, the N. Y. H. E. A. will send them a 
trained teacher, whose salary will be paid by the gentle- 
man spoken of. Classes for housewives, maids, working- 
girls, and others, are to be organized as fast as applications 
warrant it. These will meet in a room which is to be 
fitted up on the ground-floor of the Industrial Building, 
Forty-third Street and Lexington Avenue. This part of 
the work is entirely distinct from the tenement - house 
work, Mrs. Fielitz being the instructor. She is a teacher 
of chemistry at Barnard College, and of cookery at the as- 
sociation which cares for the Little Mothers. The courses 
will include instruction in cleaning and general house- 
work, as well as in cooking. Every fourth lesson will be 
a lecture by a specialist—some one well known in the 
profession of domestic science. To these lectures women 
not members of the class will be admitted by paying 
twenty-five cents for each lecture. 

It is also proposed by the association to form a luncheon 
class of engaged girls and young married women, An- 
other plan which it hopes to carry out is to have a class 
of working-girls who will meet and cook their supper 
after their day's work is over. The impetus given to the 
work of the association by this generous act on the part 
of the gentleman already referred to is inspiring, and of- 
fers the greatest encouragement to the women who are 
working devotedly and disinterestedly in its behalf. For 
any further information concerning the classes at the In- 
dustrial Building, Dr. Mary E. Sullivan, 125 East Twenty- 
fourth Street, may be addressed. 


HE RECENT ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
Connecticut Society of Colonial Dames, held at Hart- 
ford, was one of the most brilliant and successful in 

the history of the society. Over ninety members were 
present, showing the strength of the organization in the 
State. New Haven was largely represented. The report 
offered by the chairman of the Relief Committee, Miss 
Terry of New Haven, president of the society, who was 
unfortunately detained from the meeting by illness, show- 
ed that the Connecticut Colonial Dames, like their sister 
patriotic societies all over the country, did a noble share 
in field and hospital relief work. 

Mrs. Dunscombe of New Haven, chairman of the Land- 
mark Committee, gave an interesting report of the recent 
dedication of the cairn and tablet at Mohegan, near Nor- 
wich, to the memory of Lieutenant Thomas Leffingwell, 
a Connecticut hero of Colonial times. Mrs. Edward Per- 
kins of Hartford, chairman of the Committee on School 


Prizes, presented a report of the work of the committee, 
which was adopted, and its importance further accentu- 
ated by the passage of a resolution offering prizes to the 
school-children in the rural districts for essays on 4 
otic topics. The prizes to be offered will be one of $25, 
two of $15 each, two of $10, and four of $5 each. Mrs. 
Frank W. Cheney, the first vice-president, presided, in the 
enforced absence of the president. The annual election 
took place, resulting in the following officers: president, 
Mrs. Frank W. Cheney, South Manchester; first vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. E. K. Hubbard, Middletown; second vice-pres- 
ident, Miss Martha Day Porter, New Haven; managers, 
Miss Mary Kingsbury Talcott, Hartford; Mrs. James P. 
Andrews, Hartford; Mrs. Morris W. Seymolr, Litchfield; 
Miss Mariana ‘Townsend, Middletown; and Mrs, Franklin 
Chamberlin, New Haven. 


HE WORK OF THE PATRIOTIC SOCIETIES 
in and about New York during the last summer is 
very impressive, now that it is officially gathered and 
presented in condensed form, The record of the New 
York City Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, from April to November, shows prompt and sys- 
tematic effort. Mrs. Donald McLean, the regent, called 
a meeting on the 7th of April, and appointed her commit- 
tees in case war should be declared. It was therefore 
the first in the field when we became officially hostile to 
Spain. A great war-fund benefit, held in the Ninth Regi- 
ment Armory, was the beginning of the work of this 
chapter. The sum cleared was the nucleus of the chap- 
ter’s war fund, which responded to all the calls made upon 
it throughout the war. 
Hammocks to the Rough Riders; periodicals to Manila; 
a collection and distribution of 10,000 volumes in camps, 
hospitals, and naval stations; large consignments of deti- 
cacies to Camp Wikoff and to the Brooklyn hospitals; a 


MISS MARIE MACLOUGHLIN, 
President of Twentieth Century Club of Sturgis, Michigan. 


check from the chapter war fund to regent of Chickamauga 
chapter, D, A. R., in response to her appeal for assistance 
in providing delicacies for the sick soldiers of that camp; 
a check to the Ninth Regiment, on its return to New 
York, to relieve pressing necessities; a similar sum to the 
Seventy - first Regiment under similar conditions; and 
$850 sent to the Cross Society as an auxiliary to that 
organization —this is a part of its beneficence. The 
chapter also took five government war bonds when the 
country was called upon to subscribe, its permanent fund 
being now thus invested. The concluding item of work 
was to send a flag, in the name of the chapter, to Puerto 
Rico, on receipt of which Admiral Schley wrote his 
thanks, and added that at sunrise of the day after its re- 
ceipt it floated over the historic Morro Castle, where it will 
continue a “ testimonial of devoted and patriotic women, 
as well as the national emblem.” 


HE NEW YORK STATE DAUGHTERS OF THE 
Revolution were also promptly in the field at the call 
of the State regent, 


Mrs, C.F. Roe. To her appeal 


the Daughters responded immediately. A large quantity 
of pipes, tobacco, letter - paper, stamped envelopes, - 
cils, books, etc., were sent to Tampa (Florida), Peekskill, 
and Hempstead. Large consignments of delicacies went 
quickly, too, to Camp Alger and Camp Thomas, Chicka- 


mauga, where they were chiefly given to the volunteers 
from the West. A special protégé of the Continental 
chapter and the State society has been Bedlows Island, 
during its occupancy by the sick and convalescent sol- 
diers. Everything, from a clothes- basket to a box of 
cigarettes, figures in the list of supplies furnished. A 
glance over this list shows the mingling of grimness and 
gayety which war produces. The society sent five hun- 

red grams of chloroform to deaden agony, and the 
next consignment was a croquet set, checkers,and packages 
of playing-cards, There were twelve lots of absorbent 
cotton and twelve bottles of carbolic acid against eighty 
bags of Durham tobacco and six dozen corn-cob pipes. 
The special work of the Long Island Society Daughters 
of the Revolution was in connection with the convales- 
cents in Brooklyn after the thinning out at Montauk. 
The ladies enlisted the co-operation of the presidents of 
the trolley roads, and the managers of the two leading 


CLUB WOMEN AND CLUB WORK 


theatres to provide entertainment for the weak and de- 
pressed soldiers, and kept their own and their friends’ 
carriages busy giving them daily drives. 

The women — every opportunity that was pre- 
sented to them in their relief work, and Admiral ope Ae 
comment on one company of them is applicable to all— 
devoted, patriotic women they certainly were. 


HE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
CLUB OF STURGIS, MICH- 
IGAN. 


AN interesting club of the Northwest is the 
Twentieth Century Club of Sturgis, Michigan. It was 
organized in 1896 by a. company of young women, and 
was intended to be kept as a young ladies’ club. Its 
members, however, had taken no vows of celibacy, and 
very soon the membership began to be sprinkled with 
outhful matrons. The president, Miss Marie MacLough- 
in, was, at the time of the founding of the club, a teacher 
in the high-school, and the charter members were com- 
posed of her pupils. The organization is animated by 
enthusiasm and most devoted interest. 

The plan of work for the current year offers a pleasant 
variety. It is pursued under three heads, Asthetics, 
Literature, and Politics, six meetings being given to the 
first two topics, and three to the third, with a final and 
special closing meeting. Some of the subjects in the first 
department are—‘* The Science of Bodily Expression”; 
**Dress as it should be for Health and Artistic Effect ”; 
* Aids to Msthetic Living”; ‘* Ventilation, Food, Sleep, 
Fabrics.” Under Literature will be considered Brooke 
Adam's The Law of Civilization and Decay, William Black's 
Wild Helin, and other books. ‘‘How Women are con- 
cerned in Government” is one of the sub-topics.of the 
Political Department. At each meeting of the club there 
is a twenty-minute presentation of the day’s topic, which 
is spoken, not read. This is followed by three or four 
five-minute talks on different views of the subject before 
the meeting is thrown open for general discussion. Roll- 
call finally concludes the exercises, each member respond- 
ing to her name with any brief thought or quotation on 
any topic that she may elect to give. 


ISS MACLOUGHLIN, THE PRESIDENT,IS A 
descendant, on her mother’s side, from the Godet- 
Navarre family, one of the oldest French families 

of Michigan, She isa graduate of the Sisters of the Holy 
Cross, and is an accomplished leader and graceful pre- 
siding officer. Other officers of the club are Miss Martha 
Sturgis, treasurer,and Miss Gertrude Kennedy, secretary. 
The three constitute the board of directors of the club. 


HE ANNOUNCEMENT THAT THE INVITA. 
tion of the Rochester clubs to be ‘“‘at home” next 
November to the New York State Federation, on the 

occasion of its sixth annual convention, has been accepted 
by the Executive Board is received everywhere with grat- 
ification. Rochester isan important stronghold of feder- 
ated clubs, and is, besides, a charming and interesting city 
to visit. It has long been famous for its fine hotels and the 
hospitality of its residents; so, whether the visiting club 
woman elects to public or private entertainment, ber cor- 
dial welcome and complete comfort are assured. Already 
pleasant plans are being considered by the Flour City 
hostesses, and it will be the wise club woman who will 
make an entry in her new diary for four days in Rochester, 
November, 1899. 


HE AFFECTION OF THE FEDERATED CLUB 
women of this country for Mrs. C. P. Barnes, of 
Louisville, Kentucky, is strong and sincere. Mrs. 

Barnes served in Mrs. Henrotin’s cabinet as recording sec- 
retary. At the Denver convention, when the nominating 
committee brought in its report with no place accorded to 
her, it was evident that the house would take this matter 
in its own hands. Some votes were cast for her for vice- 
president, but these were scattering, as before that time 
her name had been placed in nomination from the floor 
for the office of auditor. Her election was by a handsome 
majority, and was evidently a popular one. Her service 
in the rdle of recording secretary was able and faithful, 
and with the knowledge of general federation affairs 
secured in that office she is able to assume the duties 
of auditor with valuable experience. Mrs. Barnes was 
an honored guest at the recent meeting of the New 
York Federation. She has the charm of manner and bear- 
ing that seem to be a prerogative of Southern women, and 
friends follow her wherever she goes. Mrs. Barnes is 
chairman of the badge committee of the G. F. W. C. Con- 
cerning this same badge she told some interesting things 
recently. The committee to select the badge in 1892 
was composed of Mrs. J. de la M. Lozier, Mrs. Charlotte 
Emerson Brown, of lamented memory, and Mrs. J. C. 
Croly. The little badge of blue and silver which this 
committee selected was accepted by the second biennial 
at Philadelphia, in 1894. The blue of the badge symbol- 
izes the dawn, while the silver radiating above the horizon 
represents the sun ushering in a new day, typical of the 
new movement among women. On the lower part of the 
badge, which is of a different shade of enamel, the words 
‘*Unity in Diversity” are printed, and this has become 
the motto of the federation. Fully ten thousand women 
in the United States, Canada, South America, and Eng- 
land are wearing these badges. Thousands more club 
women have the right to wear them, and it is hoped will 
do so. So well has the committee managed its affairs that 
the work of manufacturing, selling, and delivering the pins 
was carried on, as per Mrs. Barnes's report at the Denver 
biennial, at a profit—slight indeed, but sufficient to make 
the work perfectly self-sustaining. By furnishing the 
badges in this wholesale way it is possible to put them at 
a minimum price—fifty cents for pins without hooks, and 
fifty-five cents for pins with hooks. 
Marcaret HaMILton WELCH. 





OW TO KEEP CUT 
FLOWERS. 


Ir is often hard to get flowers; 

but when obtained it is still more 

difficult to keep them in a satisfactory condi- 

tion. To arrange them tastefully and effec- 

tively requires time and thought. The im- 

mediate removal of one fading flower will 
often preserve the others, 

Every morning flowers are taken from the 
vases and, beginning with the stems, refresh- 
ed by a bath of pure water—two or three 
minutes being long enough for the immer- 
sion—then taken out and sprinkled lightly 
with the hand. The water should be changed 
every day, and the water used for sprinkling 
must be fresh and pure. 

Sunshine resting on cut flowers is very in- 
jurious, and the room in which they are kept 
should be cold rather than warm, Gas saps 
the very life of delicate blossoms, and a bell- 
glass placed over them at night will be found 
an excellent protector. 

But measures for the preservation of flow- 
ers should be taken before they reach the 
house, There is a great difference in their 
lasting powers; but the most fragile ones 
may be kept in excellent condition for forty- 
eight hours, if gathered before the sun can 
stare them out of countenance and placed 
at once in tepid water. Those who show 
any signs of drooping should be dipped 
head -foremost in cold water and gently 
shaken. Flowers that have travelled a long 
distance are speedily revived by this treat- 
ment. 

Nasturtiums, heliotrope, and, above all, 
roses should be gathered at night, if possi- 
ble. Their stems, and those of all flowers 
kept in water, should be cut daily. 

The wistaria is a beautiful but perishable 
blossom that seems to pine away in disgust 
when transferred to the house; but the lo 
anese have conquered this propensity by the 
most heroic treatment. They burn the cut 
stem of the graceful drooper, and then im- 
merse it in spirits. Other woody plants, 
like bydrangea, branches of fruit blossoms, 
ete., can be treated in the same way. 

In sending flowers away, long narrow box- 
es are more desirable than round ones, and 
square ones are between the two in keeping- 
powers. ‘Tin is the best material, and wood 
the next best; yet stout pasteboard often de- 
livers its perishable contents in good condi 
tion. Especially in the case of pastebourd 
is a stout, rough, brown paper lining, over 
top and all, a desirable addition, after wet- 
ting it thoroughly in cold water 

The flowers must then be carefully ar- 
ranged in layers, each layer reposing on its 
own bed of fresh green ferns made very 
moist. Slender sticks should be wedged in 
under the fern beds to keep them in place, 
and when ferns are not available, cotton 
batting arranged in the same way will make 
a good substitute. Strong-scented ones 


shut up in close quarters with those of more | 


delicate perfume wil! almost invariably de- 
stroy the dainty charm of the latter. 
ELLA RopMAN CHURCH. 


IT AND PROPER. 


It was the general custom of 
young people in past generations, 
much more than it is to-day, to 
treat aged persons with a deference 

which, if not an expression of veneration— 
since that is not always welcome to the re- 
cipient — yet was the cause of a great deal 
of fine observance. In fact, this was so urged 
and insisted on that it at length became a 
tyranny, as when a child would not sit down 
in an elder’s presence. And the tyranny of 
course brought its reaction. 

But in its better form we sce a great deal 
more of this fine observance now in some of 
the older countries than we do in our own, 
where there is too general a feeling that the 
world belongs only to the young. It is said, 
for example, that in France the grandmother 
rules her family with a royal prerogative; a 
marriage is not legal, we are told, without her 
consent, and she remains a person of impor- 
tance as long as she has breath to breathe. 
In England, in Germany, in Spain, in Italy, 
in Turkey—where the queen-mother really 
rules the harem, and often has great influ- 
ence with her son—and even in China, that 
last fortress holding out against civilization, 
there is a delightful cordiality and respect 
given by the young to the old 

In England, and in some other countries 
as well, and among the very best bred fam- 
ilies in our own land, if an old person enters 
the room the young girl rises sweetly and 
naturally, and remains standing till the other 
is seated, just as a well-bred man or boy does 


when any lady, young or old, enters the room | 


where he is. If the seat needs arrangement,the 
young girl springs to attend toit; if the work 
vexes, she tries tostraighten it out; if the place 
is lost in the book, she hastens to find it; 
she pauses in her conversation if the elder 
speaks; she never undertakes to lead the 


conversation in the other’s presence any | 
way, unless in recital of some experience or 


affair amusing or interesting to the older per 
son; she makes it her business to see where 
she can be of use or can give pleasure; and 
she does all this so entirely as a matter of 
course that the elder person accepts it asa 
social due, and not as the annoying gift of 
pity. Ifthe young girl has companions of 
her own present, she does not allow the old 
person to feel shut out from part and sym- 
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pathy in their chat; but she explains, and 
rings the elder one into it, and gives that 
elder person the unspeakable satisfaction of 
feeling not only still interested in the things 
of youth, but of seeing the old sympathy 
solved and the old opinion regarded. One 
thing the young girl can always be sure of, 
be it here, there, or anywhere, that, provided 
the aged person is at all a sympathetic one, 
the conversation that cannot be pursued 
when the latter — them is one that would 
better not have been begun. 

When young persons take into account the 
simple fact that if they live they also will 
have to become old, will lose bloom and 
beauty, the ornament of the hair, the white 
teeth, the shapely figure, the ag strength, 
they may think it worth while, for the sake 
of their own comfort in the future, to foster 
the habit of courtesy, not to say of reverence, 
that they themselves may find it pleasant to 
receive when their turn comes. It will bea 
sordid taking into account, but it will be bet- 
ter than no thought on the matter at all, and 
may lead to the doing of right eventually for 
the sake of right. 

And meanwhile age has a beauty of its 
own that is sometimes of a higher type than 


the mere beauty of velvet cheek and dim- 


pling lips. The clear tint and the power of 
the countenance, the light that often shines 
upon it as from the opening gates of heaven, 
the expression not alone of the long habit of | 
unselfish love, but of real holiness, give it 
an aspect to some eyes all as delightful as 
the charm of the pretty woman or the fresh- 
ness of the youth. 


EANUTS AS A TONIC. 


No habit, it now seems, is eas- 
ier to cure than that acquired by 
the use of tobacco. According 
to a published statement made 

by an authority in Chicago, interesting cures 
have been affected by peanuts—peanuts ad- 
ministered with a slight mental tonic. The 
administration of this mental tonic, by-the- 
way, is by no means the least interesting 
process in the cure, and the physician who 
prescribes it says, ‘*1 prepare the patient's 
mind for the lightness of the task before lim, 
laying special stress upon the fact that he | 
will at no time consider himself an object of | 
compassion or self-pity, for if he believes | 
himself to be performing a deed of no small 
heroism, he will suffer agonies, whereas if his | 
abnegation is ignored aud taken as a matter | 
of course, he will react accordingly.” This is 
the utterance of a wise man, If we ignored 
more of our trials, we should overcome them 
more easily, and there would not béso many 
self-constituted martyrs and retrograders in 
the world, 

As for the peanuts, he says: ** Prescribe 
peanuts to be eaten slowly, constantly, and 
continually. The patient must be occupied: 
busy him, therefore, with peanuts. He would, | 
if left alone, think tobacco; he must, on the 
contrary, think peanuts. Has he a loathing 
for peanuts? All the better. He will learn | 
to love them for their nutritious qualities 
and intrinsic flavor. Has he biliousness or | 
colic? It is still well, because no man when | 
bilious desires tobacco.” 

What will the mothers say to this? Pea- 
nuts to some of us are as poisonous as tobacco, 








Apvice To Motners.—Mrs, WINnsLow’s SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. | 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
coupes wud colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. | 
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Tue milk used for the Gail Borden Eagle | 
Brand Condensed Milk is from the best dairies, 








under contracts with farmers, guaranteeing | 
purity and richness in health- giving constit- | 
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“A PERFECT FOOD — as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Go,’s 2. 


S4 Breakfast 


The Standard for 

Purity and 

Excellence.... 
Tra ie-Mark. 


Costs less than one cent a cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Lta. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 








Housekeepers must 
be watchful, for great 
efforts are made to 
sell the alum baking 
powders which every 
physician will inform 
you are poisonous to 
the human system. 

The Government | 
Report shows Royal | | 
Baking Powder to be | | 
an absolutely pure 
and healthful cream 
of tartar baking pow- 
der, and consumers 
who are prudent will 
make sure that no 
other enters into their 
food. 
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| Restores color to faded or gray hair. 
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“ Tasting the Soups.’’ 


Drawn from life for our illustrated booklet, entitled ‘*‘ FRANco- 
AMERICAN Soups: HOW THEY ARE MADE.’’ A copy of this 


artistic publication will be mailed free of charge upon request. 


[29" The Franco-American Soups are 
packed in quart, pint, and half- 
pint cans, All leading grocers 
sell them. Watch for our Trade 
Mark on each package, so as to 
avoid imitations or substitutions. 


The Franco-American Food Co. 


eo Jersey City Heights, N. J. 
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(Continued from page 11.) 

The elder took from between the leaves of the Bible a 
slip of blue paper. There was minute printing upon it. 
Walter MacWalter brought this with him in token 
that he lied not,” said her father. “ Itis a copy of a certif 
icate extracted from the registrar's book of the parish of 
Sandhaven, bearing that on the twenty-fifth day of Au- 
gust, in the year 18—, Christopher Kennedy, son of Allan 


Kennedy, farmer of Mayfield, in the parish of Sand- 

haven, was married to Mary Bisset, daughter of Alexan 

der Bisset, of Ship Row, fisherman, in the same parish.” 
The girl came forward and put out her hand for the 


paper Her father gave it to her, and she tried to read it 
But the words reeled before her eyes, and her hand trem 
bled so violently that the paper fluttered like a leaf in the 
wind 
I cannot read it,” she said, ‘‘ but it is not true. Why 

should a man bring such a thing with him from hundreds 
of miles away unless he hated Christopher Kennedy. And 
vhy did he go to you instead of to the man he slandered.” 
He came to ask your hand in marriage, my daughter,” 

the elder, with dignity 
I'he girl laughed—a hard grating little laugh, not good 
to hear 

| thought as much,” she said; “ this man has pestered 
at the kirk and on the way home these months back, 
t taking any honest answer. And now he has come 
back from the north with this tale, when I thought that I 


Sul 


was rid of him. Father, do not believe suchaman. It is 
lie I know it to be a lie!” 
And how do you know, Lilias Armour?” said her 
father, speaking with great quiet 


lhe girl became suddenly excited, and her hand fum 

bied for something in her bosom 

I know it because I and no other am the wife of 
Christopher Kennedy. Because he has married me in the 
presence of witnesses. I, and I alone, am his wife.” 

A grayer grayness settled over the face of the elder. 
His firm lips paled and became more tightly compressed, 
but bis speech was steady as ever, and the hand upon the 
open Bibie did not quiver 
Before what witnesses?” he asked 
Before Alister French, the lawyer, and Bell Kirkpat 

the girl answered, fearlessly 
Alister French is fled with him—alike shamed and in 


rick 


debt; his witnessing is as good as naught!” said the elder. 

Let us see what Bell Kirkpatrick will say to this.” 

He rose from his seat and went to the door 

Margaret,” he cried, ‘‘ send in Bell Kirkpatrick to me 

hastily His wife, who had been listening as near the 
door as she dared to come, obediently went into the court 
yard, and in a few minutes Bell, the byre-lass, a tall, dark 
girl, with some remnant of good looks not yet coarsened 
out of her, entered, with a kiud of sullen defiance in her 
manner 


What's your wull wi’ me?” she said, standing her 
und, with her hands, thumbs down, upon her hips 
Matthew Armour looked at ber with a certain stern 
calmness. which was not without its effect 
tell Kirkpatrick,” he said, ‘‘is it trne that you were 
Witness to a private marriage between my daughter Lilias 
and a man named Christopher Kennedy ?” 


er 


“No,” said the hoyden, boldly, “ it is na true. Noa 
word o' it! I ken nocht aboot any Christopher Kennedy!” 
luke care!” said the elder. ‘* My daughter assures me 

it is true!” 


Then your dochter tells a lie!” asserted Bell Kirk pat 


rick | never heard a word o’ ony marriage!” 
As I thought,” said Matthew Armour, turning to 
Lilins be has well chosen his witnesses, and I doubt 


not paid them with other people’s money. He hath de 
ceived and mocked you, my daughter. He who mocked 
at his Creator might well mock at the creature. But I, 
Matthew Armour,am your father. Fearnot. I will stand 
beside you in the gute. You are well rid of a man so cow 
ard and forsworn, a man debauched and rotten of heart.” 
It is true—it is true—what I tell you is true!” cried 
Lilias Armour, holding a folded paper in her hand See 
read! Here it is—in the handwriting of Alister French, 
and with his name and that of Christopher Kennedy upon 
it, together with Bell Kirkpatrick’s mark.” 

‘Give the paper to me, my daughter,” said her father. 

With a strange reluctance to let the precious strip out 
of her hands, the girl gave it to her father 

The old man adjusted his spectacles and read it as 
calmly as he would a text of the Scripture. Then, with 
out a moment's hesitation, he walked across to the fire that 
burned in the grate of the house-place of the Black Dornal 
aud thrust it deep into the midst 

With a strange breaking cry Lilias threw herself for 
ward 

Father—father!” she cried. ‘‘Giveittome. It is my 
all! 

Her father held her back with his left hand, while with 
his right he beld the paper down till it was consumed, and 
the little fragments swirled up the chimney with fiery dots 
still crawling erablike across them 

It is but the worthless forgery of a villain,” he said; 

und if it were not, | wonld burn it a thousand times 

rather than give you up, body and soul, to a map accursed 
and outcast like Christopher Kennedy.” 

The girl stood gasping, her hands still fighting to pass 
the strong arm that held her back, her mouth squarely 
open, her eyes with the blank terror of the utterly for 
suken in them 

Oh, you know not what you have done,” she said. “I 
am his, body and soul—I am his! If he fails me, | know 
not what [ shall do!” 

And without another word she turned and went slowly 
and heavily out of the room. Matthew Armour watched 
ber go, and as her footsteps died down the narrow pussage 
which led to her own little chamber, he turned swiftly on 
Bell Kirk patrick 

“And now, lying woman, leave thig house instantly. 
You have witnessed a lie, and been paid for it. Sabbath 
though it be, L also will pay you that which is owing be- 
tween us. But God will one day give thee thy wages in 
full reckoning for the evil you have brought upon me 
and miue this day x 

The woman stood silent and watched him, only at in- 
tervals ostentatiously humming a dance tune. Old Mat- 
thew Armour turned upon her on bis way to the little 
locked drawer where he kept his money. 

‘Silence, woman!” he cried, ‘lest I be tempted to 
strike you to the ground,” 
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And so threatening was his-gesture that the defiance was 





stricken from the face of the false witness as quien’, as 
a bo 


han 


wipes a slate with a wet sponge. She held out her 
mechanically for the money. 

And as the jast coin was told into it, she made towards 
the door. 

On the threshold she turned, and with a certain fleer of 
bravado, she said: ‘‘ Matthew Armour, this is not the end, 
either for you or for your daughter. I warn you!’ 

The old man raised his hand and pointed to the door 
with a motion so large and commanding that the evil 
woman went out without another word, like Judas bear- 
ing her money in her hand 

Then Matthew Armour laid his hand upon the open 
Word and looked upward. 

He stood a long while thus praying, 
strangely as he did so, with a kind of i 
from it. 

‘** Perhaps I have done wrong” he said, ‘‘ as well as that 
poor lassie.” And as he shut the Book he said again, yet 
more gently than before, ‘‘ My poor, poor lassie!” 
(To BR CONTINUED.) 


his face softening 
noer light shining 


HE WIFE OF REAR-ADMIRAL 
SAMPSON. 


Ir was a smal! boy who, in ‘‘speaking his 
plece” the other day, made the not unnatural 
blunder of reciting, 
‘Wives of great men al! remind os 
We can make our wives sublime’’! 


Perhaps, if the wives of great men were all like Mrs. 
William T. Sampson, this second edition of the poet's 
words might compare favorably with the original render- 
lng 

A tall woman, of dignified, even commanding pres- 
ence, her simple and sincere nature is betrayed by a ha- 
bitual kindliness of glance and speech. 





MRS. WILLIAM T. 


SAMPSON. 


In public and in private, from the highest to the hum- 
blest, all are with her immediately at ease. No matter 
how weury, she never says less or more than the only 
right thing. This is due in part to the mental gifts 
which she possesses in large measure, and in part to her 
genuine sympathy with all whom she meets. One talks 
to Mrs. Sampson less of Cuba and more of one’s self 
than would at first seem possible 

There is one mother who will be unceasingly grateful 
for this sympathy. 

It was the not uncommon story of an impulsive son 
who hurried to Cuba on one of the filibustering expe- 
ditions, and whose fate since then bad been unknown 
When Mrs. Sampson went to Havana to meet the ad- 
miral, she determined if possible to find some trace of 
this boy. Her constant inquiries were at last rewarded, 
and a long letter full of minutest detail was sent, with 
a picture of his grave, to the young man’s mother. 
There is one woman in America to whom she will never 
agwin be only “the wife of the Admiral,” 

Perhaps the memory of her own two young sons may 
have lain behind the other feeling. These boys, Ralph 
and Harold, merry, hearty, popular little chaps, repay 
her devotion in full. The affection of the admiral’s four 
grown daughters, while less demonstrative, is not a whit 
less sincere. 

Mrs. Sampson came to make her home in Glen Ridge, 
New Jersey, not as if she were a bird of passage; but by 
interesting herself in the towns-people, the town, and the 
church she has quickly become endeared to all who are 
privileged to be her friends and neighbors. She dislikes 
publicity, but accepts the inevitable with good-nature, and 
through the trying weeks of the war her courtesy to re- 
porters who were gentlemen was proverbial. Once in a 
while an over-zealous young journalist became unwar- 
rantably intrusive, and he was not permitted to offend 
twice. 

Her delight is in helping her husband with his piled-up 
official work, and it is safe to say that the admiral, nearly 
exhausted by the strain of the campaign, would have suc- 
cumbed to iliness in Cuba when sent to act upon the 
Evacuation Commission had not his wife gone to him 
and assisted him by every means in her power. After- 
wards, whatever remaining time and strength she had 
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were devoted to endeavoring to better the condition of 
the starving poor outside Havana. 

These simple facts—great things, all of them, in the 
realm of a woman’s higher life—are not set down in ful- 
some — Nothing would be more distasteful to the 
one of whom they are written. They are intended to 
outline a character that is a continual source of inspira- 
tion to many in the town which we gladly hear the ad- 
miral’s family speak of as ‘* home.” 

Grace Durrre.D Goopwin. 


N INDIAN WOMAN’S TALE. 


I HAVE here on my table a queer little book, 
of which I wish to tell the readers of the Bazar 
something, as otherwise they probably never 
will hear of it. It is, for the most part, the 

work of a woman, the wife of an editor of a Western pa- 

er. But the woman belongs to a race whose life and 
abite of thought have always been to educated Ameri- 
cans as much a problem, abnormal and uncanny, as are 
the souls and secret opinions of the horses and dogs 
which they pass on the streets. The book has in every 
page something of this strange unreal flavor. 

he woman was known to many of us twenty-five years 

ago as Inshta-Theumba, the daughter of an Omaha chief. 
She came to the East to plead for the Poneas, a tribe 
which the government, with the Weyler policy of that 
time, was slowly doing to death. She was a girl of much 
natural ability, and she was possessed by one idea—her 
race. She thought and spoke and lived only for her peo 
ple. This singular absorption gave to the natural charm 
and magnetism of the young Indian an unusual power. 

Now, after the silence of nearly half a lifetime, she 
sends out this little volume of anecdotes and portraits of 
the great men of her tribe. The portraits are done by 
herself, and, her publisher tells us, are the first artistic work 
by an American Indian ever issued from the press 

There is not much historic value in these bits of biogra 
phy, but there is great human interest. One feels a little 
shock of surprise to find these head men and their wives 
and children in their tepees talking and joking, hating 
and loving, in much the same fashion as our own do in 
our brick houses. Some of the men and women intro 
duced to us are of so high a caste that we feel that we have 
found a red-skinned Sidney and Sir Roger, and think the 
better of ourselves that we have been keeping such good 
company. 

Others of them are only notable for their oddities, which 
are very like our own. 

There is Little Chief, who was remarkable for the def 
erence which he paid to his wife, ‘* always treating her as 
if she were a queen.” He was unusually fond of his 
dumb friends too, and, although a Christian, ordered that 
his horse and dog should be killed on his grave, that he 
might meet them out yonder. His wife still lives, at a 
great age, and keeps up the tradition of royal state which 
her fond old husband invented for her. Once a year she 
makes formal calls upon the members of the tribe whom 
she ranks as near enough to her own caste to receive such 
recognition. As for the lonely old man, who can doubt 
that lofg ago be found his dumb friends out yonder? 

We meet in the book another chief's wife, who all 
through her seventy years has had a strange power to 
charm friends of all classes and races to her side. She 
explains this fact by telling us that when she was a little 
girl she built a play-house of sheets of bark in the forest, 
and fell asleep in it. When she awoke, a stately Indian 
woman stood beside her, and smiling, stooped and touched 
her lips, and then vanished. She ran home, and found 
that her mouth was distorted. Search being made, it was 
found that her play-bouse was built over an old grave, 
and the wise men declared that a kindly ghost had lnid a 
charm upon her, and that ‘‘ as long as she lived all women 
of all races and conditions should smile upon her.” Her 
portrait is given, and, sure enough, the mouth is crooked, 
but the face is full of a great benignancy and love. 

There is one man in the book whose personality is more 
vivid than any other. Estamahza, the great chief of the 
Omahas, a born reformer—shrewd, dogged, and visionary 
as Luther. He led the radical branch of his tribe in 
their demand for schools, farming utensils, and Christian 
teachers. He had lost a leg. In a visit to Washington 
he bought a cork one and an electric battery. On his re- 
turn he summoned the head men, and said: ‘ You will 
not give up your medicine-men and charms. Now I will 
show you what the white charms are.” He proceeded to 
give them a tremendous shock from the battery, and then 
disappeared to march in on his new leg. Any charlatan 
could have played this trick, but the chief was too large 
for humbug. He unscrewed the leg, explained the bat- 
tery, and then said: ‘It is not magic. There is no magic 
anywhere. It is the result of work and schools, which 
they have, and which we have not.” 

Hlis daughter, Inshta-Theumba, tells this story of him: 
“IT was a little bit of a thing when this happened. We 
were out on the buffalo-hunt. It was evening; the tenis 
had been pitched and the camp fire made. It was a soft 
yellow sunset, with scarcely any wind. I was playing 
near my father, when a little Indian boy came up and gave 
me a little bird that he had found. I was very much 
pleased, and showed it to father and mother, and tried to 
feed it and make it drink. After 1 had amused myself 
with it for a time, my father said to me, ‘My daughter, 
bring your bird to me.’ 

“ He held it in his hand a moment, smoothed its feathers 
gently, and said: 

*** Daughter, I will tell you what you might do with it. 
Take it carefully in your hand out yonder where there are 
no tents, where the high grass is, put it softly down on the 
ground, and say, as you put it down, * God,I give you 
back your little bird. Have pity on me, as I have had 
pity on your bird.”’ 

“T said, ‘Does it belong to God?’ He said,‘ Yes; and 
He will be pleased if you do not hurt it, but give it back 
to Him to take care of.’ 

‘*T was very much impressed, and carefully followed 
his directions, saying the Tittle prayer he had taught me.” 

We have another glimpse of this chief—a fierce warrior 
leading his braves to battle. And still another—at home, 
when his little son Louis died, lying on the ground all 
night, without a word or groan, holding the dead boy close 
in his arms, 

Resecca Harpine Davis, 
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GIRLHOOD 


THE CODE REVISED. 
MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE, 
X.—MODESTY. 


WOMAN OF WHAT IS CALLED 
A the old school was lately complaining 

that she never heard now of any young 
girl being modest, as a term of praise. Of 
course she saw girls who were modest, but 
the attribute was no longer dwelt upon as 
something peculiarly attractive. The com- 
plaint was made to a party of women who 
were distinctly women of to-day, and, after 








BY 


a little discussion, the statement was ac- | 


cepted as a fact that modesty had not now 
that conspicuous place in a young girl's train- 
ing which it had in the training of yesterday. 


But in spite of this point yielded, there was | 


no concession that the girls of the past were 
really more modest than those of the present. 
On the contrary, it was urged that if a young 
girl of to-day thought less about the ques- 
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tion of modesty than her grandmother had | 


been trained to think, it was not because she | ; 


had less of that quality, but that she had it 
in a more natural way, and perhaps even 
more innocently and surely, than by taking 
thought. The present styles of dress were 
immediately brought forward and used as a 


proof that there was a great change in the | = 


definition of the word modesty as used by our 
grandmothers, and perhaps no better proof 
of this undoubted change could have been 
advanced. Fancy our grandmothers in the 
costumes that belong to our generation! To 
them a bicycle suit would have been the 
height of immodesty, and yet we know it is 
not immodest at all 


If the old theory that | 


whatever one thinks wrong is wrong for that | 


one has any strength whatever, its best ap- 
plication might be found in the changing 
law of modesty. Our grandmothers appear 
ing in public in the costumes now worn by 
every sensible woman who rides a wheel or 
takes an ocean bath would have been dis 
tinctly immodest, that costume 
would have been out of keeping with every 
law of their lives 

It is a useless and ungraceful act for any 
woman to outdress her mind, because every 
costume to be becoming must accord with the 
style of the woman who wears it. 

It is this rule of suiting style to mind 
that would have made it immodest for our 
stay-at-home grandparents to appear in the 
present-day out-of door costumes, But even 
the out-of-door woman to-day may well 
move with some care and discretion in the 
choice of her costume, because we have not 
yet quite settled into fixed laws regarding 
the costumes for the woman afield, and so 
each must judge for herself to what 
is for her most suitable. Every woman 
should stop at the line of undue con- 
sciousness in unconventional dress. If any 
wise mother sees that her daughter's riding 
or bathing costume creates in the girl a feel- 
ing of consciousness she will immediately 
alter the habit, until it fits so simply with the 
wearer's mind that consciousness is destroy 
ed. Absurd as it may appear on paper, the 
apparent length of an outing skirt is largely 
dependent on the mental attitude of the 
wearer. A sensible, simple-hearted, pure 
minded girl of to-day, enjoying the freedom 
of her short skirt only because it means free- 
dom, wears a skirt that looks longer upon 
her than the one worn by the conscious girl 


because 


as 





whose skirt is by measurement exactly the | 


same length. So potent is innocence! 

It is not modesty in a woman to be con- 
scious of the style of her costume, because 
if she is conscious of it the costume should 
be laid aside for something better suited to 
her type. Some young girls are of a type 
that suffers from an agonizing shyness which 
would render them conscious in any costume 
not the most conventional. For this no one 
can blame them, and the feeling, though 
unfortunate, should be respected; but there 
isa blameworthy type of consciousness, and 
where that is found to exist, or any tenden- 
cy toward it, let there be no further culti- 
vation of it by the wearing of those uncon- 
ventional costumes that the latitude of to-day 
approves and permits. Jean Ingelow gives 
a most trenchant and witty definition of the 
safe line at which cousins should cease to 
enjoy the privileges of brothers and sisters. 
“Stop when you begin to enjoy it,” she ad- 
vises, and the same advice applies as exactly 
to unconventional costume. Stop the un- 
conventional with every girl at the line of 
enjoyment in or consciousness of the break- 
ing of conventions, and allow no dictation 
in the matter from tailor or mantua-maker, 
for in questions of taste a woman may trust 
nothing so well as her own safe instinct—un- 
less she be so fortunate as to possess a brother 
jealous for her best appearance. Such a 

rother was heard at a tailoring establish- 
ment holding back the hand of the trades- 
man, who, with ‘‘ dashes of red here” and 
“‘a trifle shorter here,” was rendering what 
he called ‘‘ piquante ” the bicycle costume he 
was making for the unprotesting sister. 

** No, you don’t,” broke in the young man; 
‘that’s just what I came along to prevent. 
Send a woman alone to a sporting tailor and 
she comes out in a cross between a rat- 
catcher’s costume and a jockey suit. You 
cut that red down to a line and let that skirt 
down two inches, and it'll be just right.” 
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+: SINGER National Costume Series 

: THE SPANISH WOMAN 

s It has been said that every native Spanish woman is ener- 








= getic ; whether she be from Andalusia or Asturias, the South 
* or the North, she has none of the creole languor of Spanish- 
; descended women of Cuba, Mexico and tropical America. 

There is vim and force in the native Spaniard, 
and she is usually a better type than the 
man of her race. Our artist has sent 
to us six photos showing distinct 
types of Spanish women: the 
Basque from the Pyrenees, the 
industrious Catalonian, a 
blue-eyed blonde from Sala- 
manca, a stout Andalusian 
of the provincial class, a 
patriotic Galician from Co- 
runna, and the one from old 
Seville, whom we present 
together with her lover. 

ow characteristic are the 
accessories. The woman 
is industrious, and regards 
with an air of distinct dis- 
approval the weak-faced in- 
dividual before her, with his 
guitar and glass of wine. 

Many a Spanish woman would 
now be driven to hard straits 
were it not for the Singer 
Sewing Machine, which is fur 
nished to her on the most liberal 
ayment; thus she easily becomes self-supporting. 


* 
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: THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Singer Machines are almost universally used 
They are “ built like 
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The most pungent, exhilarating and refreshing Perfume. % 
Used by persons of refinement. Imported into America 
for three-quarters of a Century. Be sure to get ‘‘ No. 
4711,”’ which is the standard in all civilized countries. | 
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Rae’s Olive Oil is both the best 
and cheapest, quality considered. 


The Chemical Analysis of S. Rae & Co. 
be “ unadulterated by 

wwe or other substance. It 

other 

Quality and Flavor.’’ 


Established 1836. 


The Best is the Cheapest 
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Finest Sublime Lucca Oil, made Sept. 15th, 1896, 
by the Ledoux Chemical Laboratory, declares it to 
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is free from rancidity and all 
undesirable qualities, and it is of Superior 
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have the largest manu- 
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THE NURSERY 


OCCUPATIONS FOR LITTLE FINGERS. 
BY ANNIE WILLIS MoCULLOUGH. 


IV,—PASTEBOARD. 


HE SINGLE HOUSE, THE CON. 
T struction of which was described in 

the last article, can be developed 
into a whole villuge. Card-board as the 
material will give more durable buildings, 
and on such a stiff surface moist color can 
be applied without warping the little build 
ings. An entire card-board house can be 
painted any chosen color, with a brick foun- 
dation and harmonious trimmings. By the 
introduction of the color-box a new op 
portunity for skill may be added to the 
child’s handiwork. From houses the inven- 
tion proceeds to barns, a school, a church, 
some stables, and a store building. 

The real boylike lad, who would never 
make a house, fearing he might be ridiculed 
for playing with a doll-house, will make 
stubles and stores readily enough, and cut 
out horses and cows to stock the former. 

The element of study can be brought in 
further by the suggestion of the building of 
foreign villages. To do this, pictures and 
books must needs be hunted up and con- 
sulted, and the various merits and shapes of 
a Chinese pagoda, a Swiss chalet, and an 
Esquimau hut be decided upon. Making 
an Esquimau settlement, by - the - way, or, 
better still, a Siberian village, will require 
cotton, and that will give an added delight 
to young builders. Give them the snowy 
absorbent cotton, not the dingy cotton bat 
ting, that is anything but white. With this 
laid over card-board cones for hills, a fine ir 
regular scene, can be laid out. Bridges will 
be a pleasant necessity, spanning the hollow 
places. The cotton must also be stuck on 
the roofs of the odd little buildings. In all 
this ‘* play ” the child is learning something 
about geography in the most fascinating 
way. 

Pasteboard boxes yield no end of work 
for small fingers. Set on their sides, they 


| make rooms in which to place the folded pa 


| per furniture heretofore suggested. 





cupboard out of a box. 





Three 
or four of these rooms will make a palatial 
house for paper dolls. Windows must be 
drawn in pencil at the back and sides, and 
draped with tissue or lace paper. If the in 
side of the box is white and clean, the walls 
and ceiling can be decorated with touches of 
gilding to represent wall-paper. The floor is 
easily covered with plain colored paper, or, 
better still, with some flowered wall-paper 
to imitate a carpet. A box may in the 
same way be used by a boy for fitting up 
as a stable. The various parts inside—the 
stalls, feed-boxes, and so on—are cut out of 
pasteboard and neatly glued inte place. 

A half-pound candy-box will quickly yield 
two little toys. The lid, glued on a large 
spool, will make a good table, and the box 
itself, with four small spools, all the same 
size, glued on the bottom for legs, will pro 
vide a cunning crib for a five or ten cent 
china doll. 

The clever-fingered boy or girl can make a 
Shelves of paste 
board fastened in with strips of gummed 
paper, and the lid for a door, its edges re- 
moved, and the door hinged on with a strip 
of white cloth, will cause the transformation. 

Furniture for the use of dolls of large size 
can be made in durable form by the use 
of stout pasteboard covered with cretonne. 
Older hands ought first to cut out paper 
patterns for the parts. The patterns are laid 
on the pasteboard and shapes marked with a 
pencil, then each part is cut out with a sharp 
knife, and covered on both sides with cre- 
tonne, the edges being overhanded in fine 
stitches. Then the parts are overhanded 
together. Such furniture is stronger than 
any one can buy. It will bear any amount 
of throwing about, and even though the 
mother’s hands must help do the work, 
which may prove too heavy for little fin 
gers alone, she will find that the time has 
been well spent. 

Models of all sorts of vehicles, from trains 
of cars to sledges, may be drawn on card- 
board, cut out with a sharp penknife, then 
folded, cleated together, and glued. The boy 
whose fingers are itching for something to 
do— something to put together—will only 
need a suggestion about this to set to work. 

Children all love pictures, and will delight 
to frame them in card-board frames, gilded 

A large sheet of mat-board may be pur- 
chased for very little, and will cut into sev 
eral mats, or “ frames,” for the pictures the 
child has chosen to have on the wall of his 
room. Or mats can be had cut to order very 
reasonably, when one is not skilled in cutting 
them. 

These ‘‘frames” are to be either gilded 
solidly with good gold paint or decorated 
with lines or arabesques of gold. A ruled 
line of gold about the opening where the 
picture is gummed in will be the easiest and 
most tasteful way to decorate a white frame. 
If a strip of gold paper is pasted around the 
outer edge of a heavy mat, being folded over 
back and front very smoothly, the effect of a 
narrow gold frame will be produced. 

This simple work for the child’s own room 
ought to afford a valuable lesson in individ- 
ual home-making to the young occupant. 














THE EXCELLENCE OF SYRUP OF FIGS 


is due not only to the originality and | 
simplicity of the combination, but also 
to the care and skill with which it is | 
manufactured by scientific processes | 
known to the Catrrornta Fie Syrup | 
Co, on und we wish to impress upon 
all the importance of purchasing the 
true and original remedy. As the gen- 
uine Syrup of Figs is manufactured by 
the Cauivornia Fic Syrup Co. only, a 
knowledge of that fact will assist one in 
iding the worthless imitations mann- 
factured by other parties, The high 
standing of the Catirornta Fie Syrup 
Co. with the medical profession, and the 
satisfaction which the genuine Syrup of 
Figs has given to millions of families, 
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and bath. 
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AN ARGUMENT FOR BROTHS. 
[* NOTHING HAS AMERICAN GAS.- 


tronomy made greater progress of late 

years thau in the general use of soups. 
The time was—and not so long ago—when 
soup was regarded as a luxury for great 
occasions. On the tables of the ‘‘ high-fliers 
at fashion,” 
them, it appeared frequently, but to the 
great body of people of moderate means 
it seemed a useless extravagance. There are 
still many families of well-to-do folk, es- 
pecially in the rural districts and; country 
towns, who literally never serve soup from 
one end of the year to the other. This is 
especially likely to be the case in homes 
where no servant is kept, 


work of washing the extra plates this re- 
quires are felt to be a perceptible burden. 
At the majority of well-regulated tables, 
however, the soup course 
sine qua non. Perhaps its introduction has 
been largely due to imitation of foreign 
methods by travellers over seas, who have 


become accustomed to the unfailing soup at 
even the plainest pensions and hotels to 
which strangers are admitted. The grow- 


ing interest in dietetics has also had much 
to do with the widening popularity of soup. 
Students of food-values have learned and 


for the process of digestion than a well-made 


soup. Instead of giving the stomach heavy 
work when it is weakened by hunger, the 
digestive powers are, so to speak, coaxed 


into healthy action by a readily assimilated 
compound that in a manner prepares the way 
for more serious operations 

The very character of the soups served 
hus changed of recent years. It does not 
require a long memory to recall the time 
when ‘‘a good hearty soup,” so called, was 
a dinner in itself. After a couple of plates 
of this mixture—for the unwritten law 
against taking a second plate of soup was 
not then in general effect—the hapless diner 
had no stomach space left for succeeding 
if such there were. Except in re 
mote regions of America and some paris of 
land and Scotland, soup is no longer 
drink and food at once. 

In the reaction from this sort 
people have perhaps gone 
other direction. The traveller in the British 
Isles, for instance, almost invariably has 
served to him at hotels a so-called * clear 
soup,” thin, watery, insipid, and only varied 
by containing one day shredded vegetables, 
the next vermicelli, and the third barley or 
rice. The basis is always the same, and 
always unsavory. In the Continental hotels 
the same trouble exists, and one must go, as 
a rule, to a well-kept pension or a private 
house to find a good purée or thick soup. 

Of course there are occasions upon which 
a clear soup is entirely selon les réglea, but it 
is a preparation that requires excellent ma- 
terial and trained cookery. The ordinary 


courses, 


of thing 
too far in the 


| plain cook can rarely compass a satisfactory 


consommé. It is, moreover, an expensive 
soup, as it demands fresh meat and plenty 
of it. The clear soups one has to eat some- 
are enough to 
drive the consumer to despair, or to broths 
for the rest of his life. From the stand-point 
of nutrition, the clear soup is, indeed, of 
little value. The very means by which it is 
made, even at the best, extract from the 
meat the juices and the flavor, perhaps; but 
these are a stimulant to the stomach rather 
than a support. Hence its peculiar appro- 
priateness at the beginning of a long and 


| heavy repast, when the stomach should not 


be overloaded too early in the action. 

At the family dinner, however, the clear 
soup is rather out of its sphere. When the 
meal is to comprise, besides the soup, meat 
and vegetables and a sweet, with perhaps 
in addition a simple entrée or a salad, a 
thick soup is in place. The fact exists that 
there are more homes in which the ordinary 
dinner consists of but three courses than 
there are of those which include four or 
five. In families where economy is neces- 
sary the thick soup is a boon to the house- 
When her own mid-day lunch is the 
children’s dinner, she can make the menu 
nutritious without extravagance by begin- 
ning with a vegetable purée. She will find, 


too, that her husband, after a long day’s 


work, will enjoy the broth with which his | 


evening meal begins no less than he would 
a consommé @ la Royale or a I Impératrice, 
while her own appreciation of the first course 
will be heightened rather than diminished by 
the knowledge that it costs little or nothing 
beyond the price of the thickening 

As a means of disposing of left-overs the 
thick soup is unrivalled. To its composition 
may go odds and ends that would be utilized 
in no other way. The housekeeper who 


| takes for her guidance the French motto 


Il n'y @ pas de petites économies dans le 


| ménage, which may be freely translated to 


mean, ‘ No economies are too small in house- 
keeping,” should make an especial study of 
broths. She will learn many things after a 
little thought and a few experiments. One 
is that in making a variety of soups and 
broths she can use the liquor in which most 

tables have been boiled almost if not 
quite as advantageously as that in which 


| and almost forms a jelly when cold. 


as Mr. Boffin would have called | 


and where the | 
| preparation of an additional course and the 


| in American or English kitchens. 


S BAZAR 


CUISINE 


meat has been cooked. After boiling cauli- 
flower, carrots, pease, beans, and some other 
vegetables, the water should never be thrown 
away, 
dation for soup. That in which rice and 
macaroni have been cooked is rich in —r 
t is 
admirable to use as a basis for soup, or to 
add to meat stock. 

The stock-pot is also an efficient agent in 
the concoction of thick soups and broths. 


| Into this may go the well-broken-up bones 


(from which long boiling will extract many 
vutritious qualities), the odds and ends of 
roast, the tough fag of the steak, that is un- 
eatable when broiled, but has its uses in 
making soup or gravy, and the vegetable re- 
mains that are too slender in quantity to ap- 
pear alone, but may yet bear their part in 


| flavoring the contents of the stock-pot when 


broths are to be made, although their addi- 


| tion would ruin a clear soup. 
is regarded as a | 


In French cookery far more use is made 
of bread in family soups than is customary 
As a rule, 
we only see it served in tiny teeth-splitting 
crofitons, or in toasted soggy bits that are 
allowed to lie and soak in the bottom of the 
tureen. The French soup @ la bonne femme 


| always contains crusts of bread, and bread 


too is used in their nursery soups. The 


| crofitons for their broths are not cut into as 
taught that there is no better preparation | 


small dice as those we serve, are dropped in 
deep fat just long enough to brown them on 
the outside without hardening the middle, 
and are passed to the guest in a small dish 
instead of being served in the tureen with 
the soup. They almost always accompany 
certain vegetable broths. As much care, in 
| one way, should go to the preparation of 
| thick soup as of the clear, but it generally 

takes less time. When the value of the 
| meat and bone in the stock-pot bas been ex- 

tracted by lengthy cooking, the final steps 
| in making the broth ready for the table are 
| few and simple. When vegetable soup is 
to be made, the time and pains required are 
more extensive perhaps, but the end abun- 
dantly justifies the means. 

Certain thick soups are known and liked 
by nearly a'l men and women. Among them 
are the ever-popular tomato bisque, purées 
of potatoes, of green or split pease, of beans, 
of green corn. But there are others, less fa- 
miliar, which on closer acquaintance would 
prove no less popular than the old-time fa- 
vorites. Directions for making a few of 
these are appended: 


A French Vegetable Broth.—Pee\ and cut 
into small dice a quarter of a good-sized white 
cabbage, a carrot, a turnip, 6 stalks of celery, 
and an onion. Put them into a frying-pan 
| with 2 table-spoonfuls of butter or good drip- 
ping, cover them closely, and set them at the 
side of the stove for half an hour. They must 
cook very slowly. At the end of the half- 
hour pour upon them a pint of hot water, 
and in this let them simmer two hours, or 
until tender. Season, then, to taste, with 
salt and pepper, add a pint more boiling 
water, boil up sharply, and take from the 
fire. Pass crofitous of fried bread with this 
soup 

A Brown Soubise Broth.—Peel and slice 4 
medium - sized onions, and put them in a 
saucepan with 2 table-spoonfuls of butter or 
sweet dripping. Cover them and let the 
onions cook slowly for an hour. Then pour 
in slowly 3 pints of hot meat or vegetable 

stock. The water in which cauliflower has 
been boiled is excellent for this. Add four 
good-sized slices of stale bread, and salt and 
pepper to taste, cover again, and let all cook 
together very slowly for an hour lon 
Take from the fire and rub through a colan- 
der. If too thin, boil the broth down to the 
consistency of an ordinary cream soup; if 
too thick, it may be thinned with a little 
hot milk. 

A Delicious Carrot Purée.—Sc\lect 6 good- 
sized carrots, peel and slice them, and put 
them with a minced onion in a saucepan with 
2 table-spoonfuls of dripping—bacon drip- 
ping: if you have it. Should dripping be 
acking, butter may be used. Cover and 
cook slowly for an hour, until soft. Pour in 
then slowly 3 pints of weak stock hot, salt 
and pepper to taste, and boil for fifteen min- 
utes. Put through the colander, and serve 
| very hot. Crofitons should also be served 
| with this. The soup should need no addi- 
tional thickening, and will be a very good 
color. CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


L. K. L.—It is very possible and most profitable to 
make soups without meat stocks, and I gladly give the 
several receipts for which you ask: 

Green-Pea and Tomato Purée.—Bwil together in a 
quart of water a pint of pease and a half-can of toma- 
toes, with half an onion. When these vegetables are 
very soft, rub through a colander, and retarn them, 
with the liquid in which they were boiled, to the fire. 
Rub together 2 table-spoonfals of butter and 1 of flour, 
and stir into the boiling soup until it thickens. Add 
a scant teaspoonful of sugar, and pepper and salt to 
taste, and serve. 

Cream-of-Spinach Soup.—Wash 2 quarts of spinach, 
and, while it is still dripping wet, put over the fire in 
a double boiler. Add to the spinach a pinch of soda, 
bat no water except that clinging to the leaves. Cov- 
er closely, and cook until soft enongh to rub through 
a colander. 
milk, thicken with a tabl fal of butter and 1 of 
four rubbed together, and add to this the spinach. 
Season and serve. 








but strained and set aside as a foun- | 





Heat to the scalding-point a quart of 
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_ Our baby, Ruth Gordon 
Jones, is an extraordinarily 
"precocious, strong and happy 
child. We attribute this large- 
ly to Mellin’s Food, it having 
formed her principal diet the 
greater part of her life. I feei 
that I owe much to Mellin’s 
Food for my own as well as 
my little daughter’s sake. 
Mrs, Clinton Jones, 
Winthrop Ave., Wollaston, Mass. 


A free sample on request. 
ose amahy FOOD CO., 






















“*Taint nun too much, kuz it’s Knoxes” 
Ask your Grocer for 


Knox’s Sparkling Gelatine 
2 qt. package postpaid 1 5c. (2 for 25c.) 
Pure, Delicate, Granulated 
Endorsed by all Ty = DS school instructors, 


for fancy desserts with « oury package. 


Try Knox's Acidulated Gelatine 
It requires only water, flavor and s 
At your Grocer’s, or pint sample post 


Cc. B. KNOX, JOHNSTOWN, N 
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Ordinary Policies 
Industrial Policies 


Premiums Payable Yearly, Half-Yearly, 
Quarterly or Weekly. ’ 


PROVIDE FOR 
Cash Dividends 
Cash Surrender Values 
Paid-Up Insurance 
Additional Benefits 















































































































Ladies 
Going to 
California 


Should know that on The 
California Limited, Santa Fe 
Route, the special comforts 
are not all for gentlemen. 
One of the Pullmans contains 
a parlor thirty feet long for 
ladies and children. 

Electric lights and dining-car. 











Address General Passenger Office, 
The Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe Railway, 


CHICAGO. 







































Write for illustrated pamphlet, giving | 








ularly adapted for Winter travel. 
address 


New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 





Chieage & Alton 261 Broadway. 256 Washington St. 
fren Mountain & } , , 

Terns & Pacif { --+--891 Broadway. | 192 Washington St, 
So. Gor covsccesee 349 Broadway. | 9 State St. 


complete description and diagram plans of the 
Pacific Coast Limited,which runs from Chicago 
and St. Louis to Los Angeles and San Francisco, twice 


a week,on fast special schedule, via a route partic- 
For particulars 





Nobody ever complains of 
Macbeth lamp-chimneys. 

They give a good deal more 
light and don’t break. 

Get the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 




















GOOD 


Pansy. — Under no circumstances should you—a 
prospective bride—allow your fiancé to invite the 
members of his immediate family and his near relatives 
verbally to your wedding. Even if they live iu another 
town from you, and you know them little or not at all, 
you must write your own wedding invitations to 
every one whom you intend to invite on your flancé’s 
side to the wedding as well as to the persons you in- 
vite on your own side. If you have no mother or near 
woman relative to write the invitations, you may with 
perfect propriety write them yourself, or your father, 
who presumably gives the wedding, may write them. 
In any case, do not make the mistake of allowing the 
groom-elect to invite any one, no matter how informal 
and quiet the wedding will be; it would be the height 
of bad form. My advice would be either to have your 
father write the invitations or to write them yourself, 
in the first person, on small sheets of note-paper, in- 
viting all the guests in your father’s name, not in your 
own name. Be sure that all the invitations go on the 
same day, and that they are concisely and well worded 
and neatly written. 


F. K. K.—As I understand your problem, you will 
send announcement-cards of your wedding generally, 
and you want to have it generally understood that no 
one was invited to your wedding, so that there may be 
no ill feeling and no one will be offended, as, on ac- 


count of your position, it is necessary that no distinc- | 


tions should be made and no ground for offence given. 
Do not worry; when announcemeyt-cards are sent 
generally no ove can have any ground for feeling hurt 
or offended, and I should certainly not, if I were you, 
put any announcement of the fact that you will have 
no invitations to your wedding in the newspapers. Of 
course it may be intimated in the society column of 
the papers that there will be no invitations to the wed- 
ding and that only announcement cards will be sent, 
or, as you suggest, the information may be quietly cir- 
culated through your friends, but do not have any no- 
tice coming directly from you priuted; it would be 
very bad fourm. 


Constant Reaper.—Yes; I should certainly advise 
answering wedding-cards which included both an in- 
vitation to the ceremony and to the reception follow- 
ing. One should mail cards also to the parents of the 
bride—who, | take it for granted, give the wedding— 
and to the groom and the bride on the wedding-day, 
if one is unable to attend the function. It is polite 
for a hostess to accompany her women visitors to the 
front door when they take their leave, if there is not a 
servant on hand to open the door for them; and the 
best-bred hostesses I know even go so far as to ac- 
company their visitors to the elevator in a hotel or an 
apartment-house. Of course if one has more than one 
visitor at a time it would be discourteous to allow the 
others to take leave of one at the door, but, other- 
wise, it is rade to allow a friend to famble at the latch 
alone and get out as best she may. When a hostess 
serves tea to several callers it is easier for her, and 
pleasanter for the callers, if she has a maid to pass the 
teacups and the cream and sugar. 


A Sunsonisen.—No; you gre wrong. The calling 
code demands that soon after a second caller is an- 
nounced the caller who was first present shall take 
leave of the hostess. The reason for this rule is obvi- 
ous. Visitor number ove has already had a little time 
of uninterrupted téte-d-(éte with the hostess before vis- 
itor number two appeared, and he or she should gen- 
erously retire first, so that visitor number two may 
have the same privilege. But while this is the law, 
it depends somewhat on circumstances whether it is 
always carried out. If the first caller is an intimate 
friend of the hostess, and bas come to have a long in- 
formal talk with her, and the second caller is merely 
a formal visitor, whose obvious intention is to make a 
regular ceremonious visit of a half or quarter hour, 
then the first-comer may, with propriety, outetay the 
other ; or if the hostess has particularly asked the for- 
mer to remain until after the latter goes, he may do 
80, and, of course, if the first visitor has come for some 
special reason, and the visitor who is announced later 
interrupts an important conversation which, for busi- 
ness or other reasons, should be continued, the former 
is vaturally justified in tranagressing the calling eti- 
quette code. All things being equal, however, it is 
the place of the first-comer to be the first-goer, and 
one must have a very good excuse for outstaying a 
caller who comes later. 


B. W.—I take it for granted that your question re- 
fers to “ daye,” such as Wednesdays in January, and 
you want to know whether one or two days a month 
would be in better taste. The length of your visiting 
list, your facilities for entertaining, the demands on 
your time all must be considered. In New York a host- 
ess entertains in one of several ways; she has a day 
a week throughout a season, and sends cards, or merely 
leaves them when she visits, with the form “ Thurs- 
days” engraved in one corner; she may have the 
same day once a week for a few months, and then the 
cards read *“*Thuredays in January, February, and 
March,” or they may be merely “ Thursdays in Jana- 
ary.” A hostess may have only two days a month, 
and on her cards “ First and Third Thursdays,” or only 
one day, and “ First Thursdays” on the card; or she 
may have, in fact, any day or number of days she 
pleases for any length of time. Any of these forms 
is perfectly correct, and there is no difference in the 
propriety of entertaining on one day a month or on 
twu; but remember the fewer days you have the more 
formal they are, and the more ceremonious must be 
the entertaining. My advice would be to have a day 
a week for two or three months if your visiting circle 
is large, and you do not wish to have much formality 
at the functions; or, if you have a limited calling list, 
have two days a month for several months. Let me 
give you a suggestion or two about entertaining. All 
that you need serve to your visitors is tea, with some 
dainty sandwiches and cake. You may have atea table 
in the receiving-room, and have a friend to pour and 
make the tea, or a waitress may pass the cups of tea 
on a tray with cream and sugar and a plate of sand- 
wiches and another of small cakes. It is not wise for 
the hostess to attempt to officiate at the tea table her- 
self, as she will be busy entertaining her guests and 
greeting the new-comers and taking leave of those who 
go. All about the house should be in readiness for 
visitors, and the hostess should be prettily dressed in 
a becoming high-necked dress, and the maids in the 
conventional uniform should be on hand to open the 
door for the coming and the departing visitor. 
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FORM 


B. K.—The place of honor at a dinner table for a 
gentleman guest is at the right of the hostess; a lady 
who is a guest of honor sits at the right of the host. 
Ata woman's luncheon the seat of houor is at the right 
hand of the hostess.—The form “ addressed ” on an 
envelope is merely the relic of an old legal form that 
has no especial significance nowadays, but is put on 
the envelope as a matter of courtesy; it means that 
the contents of the envelope are fur the person whose 
name is written on the outside. It is very seldom 
used,’aud is quite superfluous. 


Constant Reaver.—The guests who are invited to 
attend one large reception which is given for the ex- 
press purpose of introducing a young woman into so- 
ciety should make a call after the tea; but if the dé- 
butante is introduced at a series of days or teas, the 
callers need call but once—on one of the “days.” 
An invitation to any kind of tea or day or reception 
demands a card from a person who is unable to attend 
the function, and the card should be sent on the day 
of the reception, even if the invitation to the function 
has been already answered, and even if an after call is 
in order. 


Sunscoeiser.—Thank you for your welcome praise 
and appreciation ; after reading your kind words how 
could it be anything but a pleasure to answer as many 
questions as you want toask? Taking your problems 
in the order you state them, first let us suppose a 
young man is with his sisters when one of his friends 
calls who is not a friend of theirs. What shall the 
young women do? Unless they are very certain that 
the young men prefers to have them remain in the 
room during the time of the visitor's stay, and there 
is no other place for the latter to retire to conveni- 
ently, I certainly advise the young women to with- 
draw and leave their brother and his friend free to en- 
joy each other without restriction ; it is not necessary 
to make an abrupt departure, but to concoct a graceful 
excuse for the exit after a half-hour’s stay and con- 
versation with the caller. Tact is here called into 
play. And, again, tact is required to face gracefully the 
emergency of suddenly opening the front door and 
finding one’s self confronting a stranger who has come 
to see one’s mother or sister. A well-bred woman 
will, however, easily rise to the occasion, and politely 
ask the visitor to walk into the parlor, leading the way 
thither, then excuse herself to summon the hostess, 
returning after a moment to say that the latter will be 
down presently, and, until she makes ber appearance, 
stay and chat with the caller. It is not obligatory to 
formally introduce one’s self, but a few well-judged 
remarks will obviate any embarrassment, and put both 
the stranger and one’s self at ease. Certainly, call 
with your sister on any friends of hers who have 
asked you to visit them and who desire your ac- 
quaintance; it is always wise to take it for granted 
that we are liked and popular, and to try to live up to 
that conviction by making ourselves agreeable to every 
one rather than to be sensitive, and feel constantly that 
we are de trop. But I would hesitate, if I were you, 
about staying to supper at a house where I was making 
a first call, even if 1 were cordially invited to remain 
for a meal, Why not let your sister who is better 
acquainted in the household than you are remain, and 
for yourself gracefully plead some excuse to return 
home? However, you must here jadge for yourself, 
and I have not the faintest doubt but that your in- 
stincts will guide you rightly.—No, do not enclose a 
stamped envelope when you write to your physician 
for a prescription; it is his place to pay the postage. 
The best kind of an evening wrap for general wear is 
made of dark, heavy, fancy woollen goods—lovely ma- 
terials come for just this purpose—iined with a fancy 
bright-culored silk or satin trimmed with fur, chiffon, 
or whatever you prefer, and cut to reach to the bot- 
tom of the dress, with big sleeves gathered at the 
wrist. This kind of an evening wrap is much more 
serviceable than a cape, besides being much more 
fashionable, for the sleeves make it warm and comfort- 
able, whereas a cape is never really a warm garment, 
and is hard to manage when one wants to hold up 
ove’s dress in the street or take an escort’s arm. I 
congratulate you upon your evident resolve not to 
wear a hat at the play; wear whatever kind of head- 
gear you prefer in going to the theatre—big hat, toque, 


lace scarf, or any other head arrangement—but be sure | 


to remove it, whatever it is, when you tuke your seat, 
and hold it in your lap at the theatre.—I should not ad- 
vise having the mole on your neck tampered with, for, 
from what you write, it is not at all disfiguring, and it 
is foolish to meddle with one’s skin unless a decided 
blemish and disfigurement demand it. 


R. 8.—I understand perfectly the feeling of the 
young woman you quote about giving the physician 
who has attended her during a long illness some per- 
sonal token in recognition of her gratitude to him. 
A book or a photograph, either being well chosen with 
a view to the physician's personal tastes, will doubtless 
be appreciated. 


Vistror.—In answering your first question in regard 
to the correct style of card for a young unmarried wo- 
man to use who is not the oldest danghter of her 
family, I can do nothing better than quote Tiffany & 
Company of New York as authority, whose precedence 
in deciding these matters is unquestioned. That firm 
decrees that a person of the above description shall 
use a visiting-card which is two inches wide by three 
inches long, dead white in color, and of medium thick- 
ness, not as flexible as the visiting-cards lately in 
vogue, nor as heavy as the kind formally used. The 
engraved may be in either block type or ranuing 
script, and the card should read, 


Miss Mary Louise Gordon, 
121 Livingston Avenue. 


No initials should be used, but the fall name engraved 
on the card, and it is in better taste not to have a day 
on the card of a young unmarried woman. 

An unmarried woman who is a physician usually has 
the cards she uses for social purposes engraved as, 


Dr. Mary Louise Gordon, 
121 Livingston Avenue. 


But she may use the prefix Miss instead of Dr. if she 


prefers, although the former is perfectly good form, 


aud a woman is so apt to be rightfully proud of the 
title which, by her cleverness and ability, she has won 
for herself, that she does not willingly relinquish it 


even for social purposes. 











ADY CURZON 


(NEE LEITER) 


Vice-Empress of India 


will sip the Pure, Fragrant, 
and Delicious Teas of Ceylon 
and India, which are appeal- 
ing so successfully to dainty 
American women. 
Imports increasing rapidly. 
Use half quantity. 
Infuse three minutes. 
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CUT 
TISSUE=-PAPER 
PATTERNS 


will be furnished at the uniform price of 


COMPLETE COSTUME, 50 Cents 
WAIST, with sleeve, -« <- « 25 “ 
as < + wee 


All Patterns One Size Only—Bust, 36; 
Waist, 24; Skirt, 42. Money must ac- 
company order. 





In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the 
following form is suggested. This will 
avoid error and facilitate the forwarding 
of the pattern. 


Dear Sirs,— 


Please send me pattern, standard size as ad 
vertised, published in HARPER’S BAZAR, of 


COMPLETE ,COSTUME No.............-.. 
WAIST | RR 
SKIRT ibiiiednawe re 


{The sleeve pattern is included in all cases 
with that of the waist, but separate sleeve 
patterns may be obtained at the price of 1o 
cents each.) 


for which FT emlans,. ccccosescccccsspeses pacnee cents. 


Diss scicttnndier ces ccebsencebiesentess 


Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: No. 130, 
page 6; No. 132, page 7; No. 133, page 8; 
and No. 131, Color Plate. 


Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


| Franklin Square NEW YORK CITY 





Reduced Prices on 


Suits and Cloaks 


se out our Winter Suitings and Cloak- 
mg the next few weeks in order to make 
rds. We have, therefore, made decided 





wt every suit and cloak in our line 
ypportunity of securing a fashionable 
at a reduction of one-third 


from former prices. 

No, 620- Tailor 
made gown, con- 
sisting of a tight- 
fitting jacket and 
new Paris skirt. 
This costume is | 
handsomely braid- 
ed and lined 
throughout. A suit | 
of this kind is sold | 
in the stores for 
$20. Our regular 


price has been $14 
Special Price 
for this Sale, 


$9.34 


If wanted without 
the braiding our 
Special Price 
will be only 


$6.67 


We tell you 
about hundreds of 
other reduced- 
price garments in 
our Winter cata- 
logue and — 


Suit No. 520. list, which will be 


free, tog ethe r with a full line of samples, to any lady 





“ wishe te sure to say whether you wish the 
amples for or for cloaks, and we will then be able 
t exactly what you desire 


Any a in 


th ale that rot entirely satisfactory, and not worth 
j the amount asked for it, may be returned and 
ur money will be cheerfully vefended 
for Catalog wmples, and Bargain 
y—the chowe pods will be sold first 
THE N ATIONAL cl OAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 W. 23d St., New York City. 


Parkhill 
Woven 
Wash 


y _—s—«* Fabrics. 
Toile du Nord.—26 inch. 





rRAI 





best gingham for women’s and children’s wear. 


Victoria Zephyrs.—80 inch. 
| 


Fine in count; light in weight. 


Empress Cords.—v0 inch. 


Fine corded zephyrs. 


Fine Zephyrs.—02 inch. 


Finest yarns; equal to best imported ginghams. 


Corded Novelties—82 inch. 


Include all the latest fancy weaves in fine high-grade 
ginghams especially suitable for shirt- waists. 
ear jualities unexcelled and all colors guaran 
teed al tely fast On sale by leading retailers 
every where, or samples on application. 


Produced by PARKHILL MFG, CO. 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


*si¢ POOR BROTHERS, Agents, 
NEW YORK CHICAGO. BOSTON. 








~ MAISON | 
LAFERRIERE 
; 
e 


28, RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS 


Reminds its numerous American 
Lady-Customers who honour this 
firm with their orders that the be 
always find there the most splendi 
assortment of the very latest = 
velties created in 


" ROBES", MANTEAUX 
ad COSTUMES 


Patented Furnisher to H. R. A. the Princess 
of Wales. 


vevreyr 














** Perfection” Camp Mattress. Luxurious, inexpen- 


sive, durable, and portable. Can be laid on the damp 
ground a moisture can come through it; made 
with and without pillow Ne camp outfit complete 
without it. Send 


tor catalogue and prices. 


MECHANICAL FABRIC CO., Providence, B.1., U.S.A, 


New |dea in Trunks 


Ibe Stallman Dresser Trunk 
is constructed on new principles 
Deowers testead of trays. A place 
for everything and everything inits | 
place. The bottom as accessible as 
the top Dees the ag wage smash 
er. Costs no more than a good box 
trunk. Sent C.O.D., with privilege 
of examination Send ac 
for Wustrated catalogue 
¥. A. TALLMAN, 
Spring t., Columbas, 0. 








stamp 





UPERFLUOUS main Permanently Removed. Write fur valuable 
sealed information. Helen W. Marke, 156 Fifth Ave., N. ¥, City. 


| designe. 


|} must be set upright inside. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 








M. & A.—By all means have the bard-wood floors 
and rags. There are endless reasons why these are 
best, but in your particular case 1 suggest them be- 
cause the furniture which you describe is of so many 
differeut bues that you veed on your floors something 
which no carpet could give—a surface on which these 
many colors are to a certain extent bal snced, 80 that 
they seem to be accounted for in the geveral scheme 
of the reom. In an Oriental rug there are many colors, 
as you know, but these are never obtrusive, nor are 
they brought out in hideous, over-accentuated floral 
lu the Cashmere rugs, particularly, these 
colors, which are manifold, are so charmingly blended 
that one never thinks of saying that a rug is yellow, 
or red, or green, and expecting to find it pronounced ; 
yet the red, yellow, und green are all there, creating a 
tome, but that is all. These Cashmere rugs, by-the- 
way, are, of all others which come within the range of 
slim purses, best adapted to every-day use. They vary 





in price, but sometimes you can get one at a bar- | 


gain, when it is new. The colors are then somewhat 
“ raw,” as artists say, but a little time and a little sun- 
light tones them. A rug, 6 by 8, can some- 
times be purchased for twenty-five dollars, yet one 
which is 8 by 10 costs in the neighborhood of seventy- 
five dollars. It depends greatly on where they are 
purchased. 

Keep everything out of your dining-room which does 
not belong there. Those china-closets can be made 
most decorative by using leaded glass in the doora. I 
ouce saw an architect's room in which the leaded glass 
was made to follow a design suggesting the owner's 
monogram, but not so as to make it obtrusive. The 
effect was delightful. On the back part of your shelves, 
about an inch and a half or two inches from the wall, 
nail uarrow pieces of wood, to support the plates, which 
Rows of them always 
look well. Put your fine glase there, but do not over- 
crowd the shelves. Study every arrangement before 
you make it permanent. An inch or two to the right 
or left mars the whole decorative scheme. Artists do 
not hesitate to rub out the work of months in order 
to balance parts of their pictures, and I do not see why 
we should not take as much trouble with our houses, 
when it is only a question of moving portable things 
Alma Tadema is said to have destroyed and repainted 
the principal figure in one of his pictures because it 
wae an eighth of an inch tov near one of the colamnes! 

Yes; by all means have a fire in your grate, and let 
the fire be the centre round which the juterests of the 
room group themselves. If you have a large sofa, place 
it directly in front of the fire, and behind the sofa put 


new 


a long table, for lamps and books and writing-mate 
rials. You must study your lights, of course, and if 


you cannot see, or if you look straight at a window, 
when the sofa is placed in this way, then put it at 
right angles to the fire. If the table at the back of the 
sofa is not feasible, put a smal) table with lamps, 
books, and other necessities at the end of the sofa; 
but I sincerely hope that it is. 1 dishke a closed or 
false fireplace so much that, were I you, I would build 
beok-shelves under my mantel-piece, and do away 
with the deception at once, You are wise to begin in 
moderation. After your walls are done next year, you 
will want to rearrange your curtains, so perhaps you 
ought to keep them as they are this winter, 


H. W. 8. 
the titles of innumerable authorities on the subject 
for you, but rather than wait longer for that which is 
difficult to obtain, I will tell you the little that I know 

Experience alone will teach you all you want to 
know about rugs ; for after the acquisition of technical 
information comes the question of individual feeling 
and judgment. Otherwise, what is the Value of expert 
judgments, and why are 80 many persons imposed 
upou? You will find, however, that both your troubles 
and your joys will increase as your knowledge grows; 
but that knowledge, on the other hand, is not likely to 
grow rapidly without frequent visits to collections and 
a painstaking study of them 

Persian rugs rank highest 
and old are of enormous value, and you and I are not 
likely, I fear, to consider the purchase of one. The 
Kiskelem rug is the same on both sides, and is gener- 
ally used as a hanging. One's choice is, for the most 
part, controlled by a question of color. In estimating 
prices the number of square feet is considered—thus a 
Khiva 4.5 by 8.10 is sold for fifty dollars, while one 
measuring 5.5 by 6.6 ix sold for fifty-two, 

The names of rugs are taken, for the most part, from 
the provinces in which they are made. Those which 
are oftenest sold in this country at popular prices are 
not the old rugs, but those of modern manufacture. 
When old colors and old patterns are followed, we 
have something which for general purposes answers 
our needs as well. Almost any of them are better 


Those that are genuine 


than the flowered carpets which used to disfigure our | 


floors 

I know an Armenian who patches rugs, and he has 
promised to give me the meaning of some of the sym- 
bols used in Eastern rags—for they all have their mean- 
ing, and these designs are handed duwn from genera- 
tion to generation 


Boy's Morus. 


Teachers, as perhaps you know, 
will often disagree 


as widely as proverbial doctors, 
and in outlining any course of musical study for your 
little son, each one who makes a suggestion does it, 


| of course, believing absolutely in the methods he up- 


holds, but understanding quite as well that many oth- 
er teachers will as absolutely differ from him. 1 sim- 
ply refer to this now so as to prepare you with an 


answer when some one else says, “* Those are not the 


I know one a thonsand times bet- 
You will always find some one who will tell you, 
after your own decision has been made, that you have 
chosen anwisely, and that he or she can suggest an 
improvement 
er you have 


methorls 
ter.” 


to follow ; 


; and this will always be the case, wheth- 
chosen a hotel for the summer, a teacher 
for your child, or a route for travelling in Europe. A 
widely known masician tells me: 

“The Labert & Stark School of Piano Instruction 
is excellent, but it is difficult to find any one book 
which furnishes a complete and diversified course of 
piano instraction. 

“I would recommend very highly, in connection 
with this, Mason's Finger Exercises, also Kunz’s Ca- 
nens for Obtaining Independence of Finger-work, and 
last, but not least, what is perhaps the most valuable 





| 
I have been meaning to arm myself with | 


Miss L. T. W.—It bas rather a hopeless air, I grant. 
A room seventeen feet long, only eight feet wide, with 
but two windows, and these at right angles to two 
doors at either end of the room. 

Could you by any possibility postpone your painting 
aud furnishing until anothet year, and devote the 
money which you have set aside for that purpose to 
cutting a window? Then your fireplace! Is there no 
room fora pipe? With a pipe, you know, you conld 
Have a Franklin, and half your problems solved. 


Bat to return to the window. Cut one in the mid- | 


dle of that room—an old English window with dia- 
mond paves, ranning ont as a bay, and being only 
about three feet deep, the bottom of the window to 
begin about three and a half or four feet from the floor. 
Under the glass sashes, which ought to open out on 
hinges—as you have seen them in pictures, | am sure— 
have a window-sill on which you keep pots of flowers 
in bloom. Below this sill, again, have cushioned seats. 
With all the glory of the afternoon sun pouring in 
there, you will have a delightful retreat, and ove in 
which 1 do not doubt you will be found most of the 
time. - 

Do you see how it would make the room all over? 
You could put a writing-table or dexk near the win- 
dow, #o that the light would fall well on it, and have 
your most comfortable chair drawn up, and put some 
books there, and the basket in which you keep 
your “ fancy-work.” Then go to work and break up 
ail the right angles in the room—those long lines that 
grate on your nerves. They would, | am sure, on mine 
You must, you say, pat a table under that hanging- 
lamp; then draw ap some chairs around it, in posi- 
tions where they would be must tempting for reading 
or talk. I practise with my chairs, aud I leave them 
where people have sat who have appeared to be 
most comfortable and happy. They are sure then to 
be right for sumebody else. But as you have a sitting- 
room, and want to use this one for a parlor or recep- 
tion-room, why not put your lights at either end of 
the room’ And do use cendies when you have 
guests at night. They are so pretty, and candlesticks 
are now so cheap. Put a filling on the floor, and 
a rug over it; you can hardly get a carpet which will 
be as pretty for the same money. Besides, ruge are 
seen everywhere, and are even laid over carpets. 
Sumehow persous seem to think a room unfurnished 
without them. That long wall-space opposite the 
windows ought to -have low bookcases. If you keep 
your centre tuble under the hanging light there would 
be no room for anything before the shelves, which is 
another reason why the lights should be differently 
placed and the new window cut. By one of your doors 
place a screen, so that a little more privacy will be 
given to the room and another line broken. Have cor- 
duroy curtains, if you cannot afford silk. The room, 
I fear, is too long and narrow for a figured paper, un- 
less the frieze is very deep, and the dado or the bouk- 
cases four feet high, iu which case kt might be pret- 
ty. By no means have a paper with any gilt in it 


K. M. O' L.—Why, of course I do not think you are 
tov old t dudertake new work! Forty-two! 
only coubw a third of what it used to. 
changed—happily for us @li—and #0 long as a woman 
retains hope and courage in her heart, and has not 
settied juto rats, aud feels that, for all ber experience, 
she is still willing to be taught, still willing w grow, 
and so long as she still keeps herself conscivusly 
abreust of the movement of the times, she is nut tuo 
old for anything. 

We, as women, used to grow older when we had leas 
to do; when we were brought up to believe that our 
lives should be divided into spans, the longest of which 
included, when middle-age was passed, a time of well- 
earned rest aud fulding of the hands; and when we 
did not know that we could yet grow even after we 
thought oarselves grown up. For our ability to grow, 
my friend, i« the secret of happiness, of love, and of alj 
right development; and when we have once learned 
that, age bas a very different aspect for us. What a 
life it would be if these things were not so, and a few 
short years of early youth represented our uvly possi- 
bilities of activity or joy! 
nities be if the sam total of man’s activities in the uni- 
verse was reached at thirty-five? So do not despair. 
Many years of splendid service may yet lie befure you. 

I know well that in many business relations the 
question of a woman's age does arise, and that the 
possession of many years is apt to count against her. 
But perhaps this is because middle-aged women get 
“settled,” think they know all about it, feel the en- 
croachments of youthful competitors a grievauce, 
their suggestions au impertinence, and new improve- 
ments sigue of a retrograding age! 

Brace up, dear friend ; love young peuple, get into 
sympathy with them, try to understand their point of 
view ; begin with those about you; drop your so-called 
dignities and your se/f-conscious hesitancies, and you 
will soon find a place. 

Get your pastor to help you. He must know minis- 
ters in other cities, and some of them must kuow, as 


well, some household in which just the place yuu seek | 


is waiting for you 


Home ess Reaper. —Write to St. Lake’s Home itself, 
corner of Madison Avenue and Eighty-ninth Sireet, 
unless you have a pastor to whom you appeal when 
troubles come, and who will attend to the matter for 
you. You must state your case frankly, be willing to 


| give all references that are required, to answer ail 


compendium of flanger exercises, Handrock’s Book of | 


Technical Exercises—all of these issned by Schirmer. 


‘In regard to harmony, the subject cannot be taken 
up too early.” 


| 


questions that are put to you, and to be as frank and 
honest in your attitude as they are generous and open 
in theirs. 

When one for many years has had independence of 
life and surety of position, has gone about freely and 
openly without hinderance or question, one finds it dif- 
ficult to realize that when independence goes—as to a 
certain extent it mast when one can no longer take 


That | 
Times have | 


Aud what would the eter- | 
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Star 
Alpaca Braid 


Solves the skirt-binding problem. 





Saves expense, 

Saves the skirt. 
It is a wider, more durable, and 

better-made braid than you have 

ever known before. 

| Dyed in the wool, 
shrink, it won't fade. 

It will outwear the skirt, and it | 
won't rub the shoes like a velvet- | 
een. nor sweep the streets like a 
brush. 


% of an inch in width. Price 
a five-yard piece. All dealers. 


Fleisher’s, Phila., Mfrs. | 


Stern Bros 


direct attention to 


Saves annoyance, 


it can't 





ten cents for 








Recent !mportations of 
the very latest 


Parisian Models 
in their celebrated 


Classique 
Corsets 


specially adapted to 

the present mode of costume 
and in a variety of 

choice and exclusive materials 


‘West 23d St., N.Y. 


The Glorious West of our own 
Beloved Country, 


BALMY CALIFORNIA 


The Grandest Winter Resort in the World. 

Why Risk a Winter Ocean Voyage when 
you can reach the Italy of America via the 
Finest Train that was Ever Constructed, 


THE SUMPTUOUS 


*‘SUNSET LIMITED.” 


Ss ial through trains consisting of sleeping and 

dining cars leave New York every Saturday and 

} Phe ay connecting directly with the “Sunset Lim- 
oA how Orleans. 

‘Sor “full information, free illustrated pamphlets, 
| maps, and time -tables, also lowest rates, sleep 
| ing - 
| 
| 
' 
} 





car tickets, and bes gage checked, re 
Southern Pacific Co., 349 Broadway, N. Y. 





Spencerian Pens 
New Series No. 37. 


Scc - <a 
That <a 
Hole? =a 


That is for inserting a pointed instrument to eject the 
nm from the holder, and to prevent the ink from flow- 
| ~ back on the pen and soiling the fingers. 
7 les on receipt of return postage. Ask for 
Vertical Neo. 37. 


wh 8d 


care of one’s self—qnestions which antil then one | 


might have been Inclined to resent are not only legiti- 
mate but imperative’ Your age, your condition, your 
resources, are all matters which the founders or man- 
agers of any home to which you ask admittance must 
feel themselves entitied to ask before the doors of 
their establishment can be opened to you. 
no applicant ought to be disinclined to give. Yon 
probably will not be. You are far too intelligent, I 
know. And yet I have seen so many well-deserving 
but proud persons who resent as intrusions the ne- 
cessary inquiries which managers must make. 

I trust with all my heart that your wants may be 
supplied, and that some good change of fortune may 
come Io yon, so that you need no longer, when writing 
to the Bazan, sign yourself “‘ Homeless Reader.” 


But these | 


not require 
height ‘tor in. 


© 
. $c. Ladies 

| . size of shoe, hei 

day” s trial. GILBE 


cf men's, & 
ht desired, and 2. stam 
T BPG. CO., 29 Elm St, 








on the Selvedge of Black 
Guarantees Good Wear. 


ad . et 





ONARCH GLOVES are the best. None pan 
| + uine without “ Monarch” stamped on each clasp. 
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DRESS 


Mas. F. A. C.—I do not wonder you are discouraged 
about your gown, for it is very hard to have a skirt 
roined by a dressmaker in so careless a faebion. I 
fancy, however, from what you téll me that the case is 
by no means so hopeless as you think. My arvice is 
to take off at once the taffeta silk flonnce, I think 
you can put black satin folds on in such a way as 
to cover the places where it is pieced, or elve use a 
plain black satin bias fold, quite deep, cutting it in 
points, Do not attempt anything bat black; it will 
be impossible to match the blue, and the black will 
make the dress look much newer and smarter, The 
satin braid wil! be rather too heavy for your material, 
and the satin itself will look much better. Satin can 
now be had very cheap ; you do not require the best 
quality for trimming, and goods at eighty-five cents, 
or even less, will make the dress look well. The ma- 
terial is charming, and there is no reason why you 
shoold not have a smart gown of it if you use the 
black satin, as I have already advised. 


Minwearo.is.—It is too bad that you worded the 
letter about your lace waist so that I read it incor- 
rectly. You can, of course, have a net waist made, 
and just now there ix a craze for the jetted net waists 
—2o great a craze, in fact, that there is danger that 
the fashion will not last after this season; but the 
waists are extremely attractive, almost always becom- 
ing, and look very smart. You can buy the jet fronts 
and backs for very little. You will find it better to get 
these ready-made fronts and backs than to buy the 
net and jet it yourself. At present the flat paillettes 
instead of the cut-jet beads are mostly used. You 
mast line the waist with satin, which is much more 
effective under the net than thesilk. Make the sleeves 
of the vet shirred, with a band of jet passementerie or 
stripes of pailiettes from the shoulder to the wrist, 
finishing the sleeve with a little ruffle of net around 
the wrist. You can cut the waist equare, but I advise 
your not catting the lining away ; simply turn it back 
underneath if you want to wear the dress open, or you 
can have it cut with a square neck to be worn with a 
yoke or guimpe. This is often done with black net 
waista, and of course is an economical fashion. You 
will need no trimming for the waist except the collar, 
which can be of jet, satin antique, or velvet antique, 
as you prefer, 


Houtense.—Purple is not mourning, bat is often 
worn by women ju second mourning, although it used 
to be more fashionable than at present to wear purples, 
heliotropes, and grays when leaving off deep mourn 
ing. Deep mourning means a very plain style of 
black gown. Crape is not always used at first, some 
Black is so 
mach worn by people who are not in mourning that it 


people ¢ onsidering it too dressy in effect 


is best, if you wish to make your gown emphatically a 
mourning one, to trim it with sume accepted mourn- 
ing material. Satin is not a mourning material, bat 
can be worn on black gowns anrelieved by any color, 
A satin gown is not mourning at all. 
number of 


There are a 
which are suitable, but 
eatin has a very bright, glossy surface that is most 
inappropriate A Black silk is your best 
choice if you do not wish to wear the lustreless or dall 
silke. 


justreless silks 


plain 


Torsy.—It would not look well for the maid of honor 
to wear bine silk if one bridemaid is to wear white 
and the other pink. It would make the effect too 
patchy, and not in the least artistic. The maid of 
honor can wear either white or a deeper or lighter 
shade of pink silk than the bridemaid will wear. The 
effect will then be good; but to have three people all 
dressed in different colors would not look well. The 
white muslin would be rather too light in effect, par- 
ticularly for winter; it would be better to get the 
lighter or the deeper shade of pink. You may cover 
it with chiffon or mousseline de soie if you wieh, bat 
have it made in a very smart fashion. If the bride- 
maids are to wear large black velvet hats, it will be 
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best for the maid of honor to wear either some pretty | 


ornament in her hair 
the wedding is to be in the afternoon, let her wear a 
small bonnet of tulle trimmed with grebe feathers or 
breasts, or else with bows of transparent tulle covered 
with steel spangies. These spangied tulle bonnets are 
very dainty, quite the newest things, are very becom- 
ing, and look especially well with light silks. Some 
are made like the old-fashioned turbans, the tulle 
wound around and around the crown, with breasts of 


or else a very tiny bonnet. If | 


the same color (pink or blue, as the case may be) across | 


the front, or when jetted wings are used, these are put 
directly on the front of the bat, 


Aw Ory Scssontee.—The daintiest frocks that a 
little child can wear are those that are made of white, 
and there is nothing prettier or more becoming than 
a frock of fine cambric or lawn trimmed with lace or 
embroidery. The new frocks now, even for children 
seven years old, are made with the gored skirta. The 
five-gored skirt is a very good pattern, for it gives con- 
siderable fulness at the back, and the skirt flares out 
well around the foot. If your daughter is tall, you can 
trim this skirt with little rnffles of the material edged 
with lace; and if she is short, you would best have 
rows of insertion (Valenciennes is prettiest) put in all 
the way from the hem of the skirt to the waist in rows 
going around the skirt, or up and down in V-shape 
fashion, as you prefer. The waist should be made in 
guimpe fashion, quite fall, and with the usual ruffles 
edged with lace, or else the ruffles should be made en- 
tirely of lace. There should be very small puff sleeves 
over which the lace rnffies will fall. The guimpe must 
be made of lace, and the same material as the frock, 
jaid in the finest of tucks with feather-stitching be 
tween. The sleeves must, of course, be long, finished 
at the wrist with a flat cuff of the tacked material, and 
the lace insertion Around the wrist should be a 
little lace ruffle. She should wear with this frock a 


sash of narrow ribbon, not over a finger’s width, tied | 
If you wish to | 


in a small tight bow with long ends. 


AJOR-GENERAL NELSON A. MILES, in his introduc- 
tion to HARPER’S PICTORIAL HISTORY of the War 
with Spain, says: ‘‘It would be difficult to select a more 
brilliant corps of gifted artists and correspondents than have 
contributed to these pages. Each went with a commander on 
the bridge, or with a leader in the front rank, and into the heat 
of action with heroic valor, never flinching from danger when 
duty called. 





Copyright, 1898, by Harper & Brothers. 


MAJOR-GENERAL NELSON A. MILES, U.S.A. 
Miniature reproduction of full-page illustration in ‘‘ Harper's Pictorial History of the War.” 


‘‘The events of this war passed in rapid succession, and 
the actions were separated by world-wide distances ; but the 
publishers of this history never failed to have the right ar- 
tist and an able correspondent on the field. The result is a 
graphic description and a beautiful picture of each event as 
it actually transpired. These, combined with the official re- 
ports of the events, serve to furnish a most excellent Pictorial 
History of the War with Spain, a record that must have a per- 
manent value not less prized by future generations than our 
own. 











make the little frock look still smarter, you can put in | 


shoulder-knots of the same ribbon. White is the 
prettiest of any, but if you do not care for white, have 
light blue or light pink. There are several styles of 
cashmere frocks that are made up in this way, bat 
they do not look so dainty and childlike as the all- 
white cambric or lawn. You must have the best 
quality you can possibly afford, for a coarse material 
never looks well made in this way. If you cannot 
afford very fine lawn or cambric, you would best make 
your frock of cashmere, and you then can use a less- 
expeusive lace. 
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MUSIC 





have been paid M. Jean de Reszké 
than the enthusiastic welcome given 
him on the occasion of his reappearance on 
Monday evening, December 26, the opera be 
ing Gounod’s **‘ Roméo et Juliette.” 
yhen Signor Mancinelli took his place at 
the head of the orchestra the stalls, galleries, 
and standing-space were full, and by the 
time the curtain rose, a most unusua! spec 
tacle of crowded boxes met the eye. No 
subscriber could afford to miss the sight of 
M. de Reszké’s entrance, and the joyous ap 
plause that thundered forth from every cor 
ner of the opera-house, when, as Romeo, le 
made his way into the palace of the Capulets, 
forced him to stand—mask in hand—bowing 
his acknowledgments with evident emotion, 
until the enthusiasm of the audience had 
sufficiently spent itself to enable the artists 
to proceed with the representation. 

M. de Reszké may well be termed “the 
incomparable Jean.” Refinement of taste, 
distinction, poise, and strong emotional feel 
ing — which, nevertheless, always remains 
under control—are indeed gifts of the gods; 
and in dramatic intensity, reserve force, pa 
thos, passion, and suggestiveness, the Polish 
artist's Romeo outweighs all other interpre 
tations of the réle. 

Madame Sembrich filled the part of Ju 
liette, and achieved a success which equalled 
that of her compatriot. The tenderness and 
purity, as well as the girlish abandon of the 
character, were marvellously revealed, aud 
both vocally and histrionically she display 
ed the same high order of intelligence which 
she has taught us to regard as ivseparable 
from each phase of her art-work. 

M. Albers’s continued illness made it ne- 
cessary for the management to fill his part 
at short notice, and thus the cast was robbed 
of an admirable Mercutio. 

M. Plancon was in good voice, and sang 
the music allotted to Capulet with his cus 
tomary skill. M. Edouard de Reszké’s voice 
is magnificent, but, strangely enough — for 
the celebrated basso is a much younger man 
than his brother, and should be in the very 
zenith of his career—its mellow tones at 
times give way to a harsh strident sound. 

Signor Mancinelli conducted with vigor, if 
not always with discretion; but M. Jean de 
Reszké and Madame Sembrich by electri- 
fying the audience swept aside all criticism 
as to minor defects, and after being called be- 
fore the curtain innumerable times, brought 
the performance to a close at midnight. 


N° GREATER TRIBUTE COULD 


HE NINETY-EIGHTH PERFORM. 
T ance of Hiindel’s ‘* Messiah,” as given 

by Boston’s time-honored choral asso 
ciation, ‘The Handel and Haydn Society,” 
occurred on Christmas night, and was fol- 
lowed by a repetition of the work on the 
subsequent evening, according to the tradi- 
tions of the organization. 

The Sunday evening performance marked 
the début of a new conductor, Professor 
Reinhold L. Herman, who has recently as 
sumed the responsibilities of the post, 

Professor Herman is too well known to 
New- Yorkers as a composer, teacher, execu- 
tive artist, and conductor (it will be remem- 
bered that the Liederkranz’s most success- 
ful choral and orchestral work was achieved 
under his direction) to need introduction, 
and an unusually large circle of friends and 
pupils will learn with pleasure that, although 
he labored under many disadvantages, inci 
dental to reorganization, his umusual ability 
met with general recogrition from a public 
to which he was an entire stranger. 

There is good material in the Handel and 
Haydn Society, and Professor Herman is as- 
suredly destined to follow up his present tri- 
umph with still more brilliant results. 

His reading of the familiar work was 
thoroughly in harmony with the intentions 
of the composer, aud it was quite remarka 
ble how much he had already accomplished 
in the way of reform, the chorus having of 
late years lost much of its original prestige. 

The orchestra, formed of members of the 
Boston Symphony Society, proved a capable 
body of musicians, The solo parts were ade- 
quately filled by Madame Maconda, soprano; 
Madame Jacobi, contralto; Mr.Hamlin,tenor, 
and Mr. Bispham, barytone. 

The latter singer was considerably under 
the weather, and evidently still suffers from 
the severe cold which caused him to cancel 
all engagements during the earlier part of 
the winter. 

Cantabile singing was never Mr. Bispham’s 
strong point, and unfortunately oratorio mu 
sic written in the time of Handel calls for 
smoothness of delivery and a certain amount 
of execution. 

To declaim dramatically is Mr. Bispham’s 
special mission, but all the intelligence in the 


| world, and the most praiseworthy care in 


distinct utterance of the text, will not make 
amends for poor singing or faulty intona 
tion. 

The Handel and Haydn Society has enter- 
ed upon a new term of life, and as one of the 
oldest organizations in the country merits 
special attention. It will be heard from in 
the future, and it may well be congratulated 
as having fallen into exceptionally good 
hands. 








































































































“HOW BRER BEAR GOT HIS NEW-YEAR’S DINNER.” 





